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TION OF CUBA. 





As the probabilities of our acquiring the | 
Island of Cuba are now the subject of so. 
much speculation, it may not be uninteresting | 
to present the opinions of an muhedudiont 
Englishman on the matter. We therefore 
make the following extract from Baird’s “ Im- 
pressions of the West Indies and North 
America,” a pleasant volume of travels, just 
published in London, and now ready from the | 
press of Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 
“Could any one, who has personally ascer- 
tained the truth of transactions and occur-| 
wenees such as those before recorded, feel. 
much regret were Cuba to pass out of the 
hands of Spain into those of the United | 
States Government, or of any other civilized | 
country which would better faith? If 
Cuba is to be ceded or bought at a cheap 


it were 


rhaps unjust, and, therefore, a thing 
Englan 





which Spain has not kept faith, who would 
then be the instruments of avenging the de- 
ception. Without professing any extrava- 
gance of affection for America or Americans, 
or thinking them, as a nation, cither so far 
advancedor so great as they think themselves, 
I confess 1 do reyard them as infinitely nearer 
to ourselves by blood, and tongue, and tie of 
every kind, than any other nation on the face 
of the earth. 

“No doubt, there are serious objections to 
the acquisition of Cuba by the United States 
of America. In the first place, there és the 
important want of acausa belli to justify any- 
thing like a forcible seizure. In not aking 
with Spain such treaties as England has done, 
and covenanting with her for the suppression 
of the slave trade, and paying her money as 
the price of her consent, America has deprived 





herself of a justifying cause for warlike pro- 
ceedings against Cuba, which she might now 
have turned to very good account. In the 
second place, a successful arrangement for 
the sale of Cuba from Spain to America, not 
only labors under the little less than certainty 
of the powerful veto of England and France, 
but presumes that the cautious Yankee would 
pay Spain a much larger price for the posses- 
sion than the island would be worth to him- 
self. Spanish writers on Cuba call it the 
brightest jewel in the Spanish crown. 
Whether it be a jewel or not (and it may be 
so, were the fable true which makes each toad 
the ssor of a jewel), Cuba is at least 
Spain’s richest colonial possession, and a 
source of a great part of her revenue. The 
value of Cuba to Spain is but little known to 
those who deem the acquisition of it by the 
United States, by a transaction of sale and 











and a prosperous, though as yet but small 
town. Other branches connect the same 
railway with other of the coast; and 
thus tae whole length of railway already open 
is about one hundred and ninety-five miles. 
The engineer of the original line from 
Havanna to Guines was a Mr. Alfred Cruger, 
of America, but the capital was English, 
being negotiated for in London by Mr. Alex- 
ander Robertson. The nominal capital was 
about half a million, but, being negotiated for 
at a high per centage, it did not produce 
more than about £340,000. There are also 
several steamers plying between the different 

rts of the island, ssf in particular, steamers 
rom Havanna to Matanzas (a sail of about 
fifty miles); and also steamers to Cardenas 
and St. Juan de Remedios, calling at interme- 
diate places ; besides a ferry steamer between 
Havanna and la, on the opposite side of 
the harbor of Havanna. To this add that, 
while the island is very fertile, and yields 
largely, even at present, and under deficient 
culture, there are not above two fifths of it 
cultivated; and not only is there a very large 
tract of fertile country uncultivated, but even 
many of those parts which are incapable of 
culture are covered with forests of mahogany, 
cedars, and a great variety of tropical and 
other woods of the most valuable kind. 
Cuba also contains valuable copper mines, 
which are now worked, and which are capable 
of being worked to much greater advantage 
and extent. 

“ These details may be useful to the party 
who wishes to form an opinion as te the 
probability of a compact between Jonathan 
and Don Hidalgo of Spain, for the sale and 





_ purchase of the island of Cuba, about whieh 
rate, Great Britain has unquestionably a much purchase, a matter of probability. Cuba con-| so mueh is said. It also explains, in some 
‘better right to her than any other power; and tains a superficies of thirty-seven thousand | Imeasure, how it happens that Cuba is able to 

square miles; and a better idea of the extent | supply so liberally the royal exchequer of 


would not permit, were Spain to of it will be formed by the Englishman, when | Spain, as to acquire for herself the more ap- 


treat with any ether country for the sale of he is reminded of the fact, that England (ex-| propriate than elegant title of ‘ The milch- 
Cuba, without first making payment of, or) elusive of Scotland) does not contain above cow of Spain.’ 


rovision for, a large part of her debt to 
ritain. But the possession of Cuba by 
England were a matter more to be hoped for 
than to beexpected. England had Cuba once, 
and generously (perhaps Quixotically) gave 
it back again to Spain. And to reacquire the 
possession, either by purchase or otherwise, 
would seem to be contrary to the general 
course of that policy which is now, ay whie 

sca for a uy? hee i nat sie by our 
noble country ; for certainly, and particular] 

after the experience of lata events in India, 
no one ean justly accuse E of an 
undue thirst for territorial acquisition. But I 
could not personally hear the uence 
of Spanish authorities in Cuba, or eon- 
temptuous indifference to the treaties made 
with Great Britain, without almost 
that some other power would ste 


obtain ssession of the island. na the 
United tes of America to do so—-and there 
is little Mubt but the late seeret 

showed that the ing of the po mind 
_ such that ‘the people,’ at least, would 
0 


be —— ut the modus ac- 
i ndi—-ih 7 pe ee Ae 
ive nasmuch as it woul 
demcskamt’ least, of the country with 
VOL. vi. NO. 26. 





was 3740, and of 


58,335 square miles. ‘The present population 


“ Of course it is the fact that, by permitting 


of Cuba is estimated at 1,400,000—consisting | the importation of slaves, a sufficient supply 
of 610,000 whites, 190,000 free people of of good cheap labor is obtained, that makes 
color, and 600,000 slaves. Each of these | Cuba so valaable a possession to Spain; and 
slaves is worth from three hundred to three | equally of course, were America to acquire 


hundred and fifty dollars—making the 
value of the whole between one hund 


ross| Cuba, the nefarious source of gain must 
and| cease. For although the United States of 


eighty and two hundred and ten millions of Ameriea have not yet followed the example of 


h! dollars, or (estimating the dollar at four shil- Great Britain, by the emaneipation of the 


lings) between £36,000,000 and £42,000,000 | slaves within her territory—and it must in 


sterling. Again, the value of exports from 
Cuba during 1848 was within a trifle of 
twenty-eight millions of dollars, or £5,600,000 
sterling; its imports during the same year 
being 32,389,119 dollars. In the same year, the 
number of arrivals of ships at Cuban ports 
3310. Already 
there ere nearly two hundred miles of railroad 
finished in the island, and above fifty miles 
more in course of being made, Indeed, the 


first railway laid down in the West Indies 


was laid down in Cuba. This railroad was 
originally formed to connect the capital, 
Havanna, with the town of Guines, which is 
distant about twenty-five miles, through 9 
smooth and fertile a? This railway is 
now connected with San Carlos de Matanzas, 
one of the principal seaports of the island, 


| 
| 
| 


| 





eandor be admitted that there still exist 
great difficulties in the way of her doing so— 
yet she has long ago blotted out participation 
in the slave trade from among her national 
delinquencies; and it is not to be thought of, 
that she would go back upon her onward 
course so far as to permit the importation of 


slaves into an of her dominions or pos- 
sessions. Tnteld an attempt so to do would 
cast that which a true jean most dreads 
~-would gost the Union itself. A legalizin 
of slave traffic by America, in any way, wou 
inevitably lead to the dismemberment of the 
Union. “ The free States unquestionably 
would not endure it. Even were she to get 
Cuba, America would get it under implied 
pledges, destructive of its value as a place of 
production, 
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“ But while, for the abeve reasons, } neither 
think it likely America will buy Cuba, nor 
have the same horror that some express at 
the idea of her taking it, I also differ from 
those who think that the possession of Cuba 
by the United States would strengthen the 
hands of the supporters of the slave system 
in America itself, and procrastinate or prevent 
the settlement of that question—the great 
national question of the American continent. 
If it did, the possession would be to America 
herself a curse instead of a blessing. But my 
conviction is, that it would just leave the slave 
question where it is; while, at the same time, 
it would effectually put an end tothe traffie in 
slaves—at least in so fur as Cuba was con- 
cerned—and thereby prevent and put an end 
to much of the injurious competition to which 
the produee of our own colonists (which is 
supplied by means of free labor) is exposed, 
by the nefarious conduet of the Spanish eolo- 
nist in supplying himself with the cheapest of 
all labor, and that 7 means of the violation 
of the treaties made by his country with 
Great Britain. ‘That slave labor—at least 
when there is a mart ont ef which the ravages 
made by excessive teil may be supplied—is 





sessions in the West Indies, to write with 
temper of such matters. And again, I submit 
it to the publie of my native country, that 
were Spain's debt to England, and for os a 
ment of which Cuba may be considered as 
part of the security, duly provided for and 
secured, there is little or no interest which 
could er should prevent England from viewing 
the occupation of Cuba by our brethren of the 
United States of America with feelings of 
complacency. For the honor of America her- 
self, such occupation, if it is to be gone about, 
should be gone about only on some justifying 
cause, or by a legitimate transaction of sale; 
and any gross violation of justice or the law of 
nations in the matter might justify or require 
the intervention of England, or the other 
powers of Europe in alliance with Spain, to 
forbid the bans between the United States 
and Cuba. But so far as terest is concerned, 
and apart from the question that Cuba forms 
part of the security for Spain’s debt to Great 
Britain, interest to prevent Ameriean annexa- 
tion England has none. I am aware that 





other writers have expressed themselves differ- 
ently, but I cannot see the grounds of their 
opinions ; and I know that there are in Eng- 


much cheaper than free aber, is now an | kind persons who entertain an unworthy jew 
ascertained fact—ascertained in the best of all | lousy towards America, just as there are in 
ways—by actual experience of the conse- the United States a great number of illiterate, 


quences. So long as the Spanish colonist 
finds it cheaper to stea} slaves orto buy them, 


| 


prejudiced persons, chiefly eomposed of rene- 
gade sons of Great Britain herself, who enter- 


knowing them to have been stolen (whieh is | tain unworthy and jealous feelings towards 
nearly the same thing), he will never breed | England. But such parties should be ex- 


them. It is idle to expect that he will. 


It is | chaded from the consideration of the goed, the 
quite notorious that the slave population of | tree, and the well-informed, on both sides of 


Cuba is almost entirely supported by impor- | the Atlantie; and while Ihave long known 
tation of slaves from the coast of Africa; and | that the body of intelligent men m Great) jjo, no further than this, that the proper time 
that the average duration of the life of a slave,| Britain look with extreme interest on the 


after he arrives in the island of bondage, does 
not exceed seven or eight years: while it is 
equally well known tlmt his cheap labor has 
been supplied to the Spanish colonist (at the 


expense of the British eolonist whose produce | 


is depreciated by it), sinee the year 1820— 


and in manifest, epen outrage and defiance of 


the treaty made in 1817 between the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and of Spain, whereby 
his Catholic Majesty engaged that the slave 
trade should be abolished throughout the en- 
tire dominions of Spain, on the 30th of May, 
1820; and that from that period it ‘should 
not be lawful for any of the subjects of the 
crown of Spain fo purchase slaves, or to carry 
on the slave trade on the coast of Africa upon 
any pretext or in any manner whatever? ‘The 
sixth article of this treaty is as follows — 
‘ His Catholic Majesty will adopt, in confor- 
mity to the spirit of this treaty, the measures 
which are best calculated to give full and com- 
ra effect to the laudable objects which the 
igh contracting parties have in view.’ How 
this treaty has been kept the historic muse 
will tell, to the immortal honor of that Eng- 
land which has been so long foremost in every 
work of humanity, and to the eternal disgrace 
of Spain; recording, as she must do, the sig- 
nal, and at ong time nearly successful efforts 
of England to suppress the traffic, and her 
expenditure of blood and treasure in her per- 
severing endeavors so to do; and the base 
deceptive conduct of Spain in violating her 
solemn engagement, by permitting above 
thirty thousand Africans (on a general ave- 
moa torn from their homes, to be annually 
imported into Cuba and Porto Rico alone, and 
there sold as slaves. It is not easy for one 
but lately come from visiting such scenes, and 
from viewing their disastrous effects on the 
eondition of the honest, upright, and intelli- 
gent British planter in our own colonial pos- 


rapid advancement in knowledge, in art, and 
in seience, of the young republic of America— 
remembering the source whence they sprang, 
and feeling anything but regret that, actuated 
by the feelings which animated their sires, 
they effectually resisted the tyranny of the 
government of the mother eountry—I also 
know that there are a vast number of intelli- 
gent, enlightencd Americans, who look with 
friendly feelings towards England, and regard 
with pride and pleasure, not only their descent 
from her, and their commen origin with her, 
but also the many matchless institutions whieh 
England possesses, and her noble efforts in 
the great cause of humanity. An Ameriean 
friend ef my own, an officer of the American 
navy, whom I met with when at St. Kitt’s and 
again at Sauta Cruz, expressed the same feel- 
ing strongly to me in conversation when he 
sakl, ‘You are going to my country, sir; and, 
when travelling, you may hear much nonsense 
talked of England came America, and their 
feelings and position as re each other ; 
but, take my word for it, if Ameriea would 
ever like to see the Old Country embroiled in 
a war with all the rest of Europe, it would 
only be because it would afford her an oppor 
tunity of stepping in to her relief, and fighting 
upon. England’s side.’ On another occasion, 
an intelligent Bostonian remarked te me at 
Niagara, that certainly the States were moze 
jealous of insult from England than from any 
other country in the world. I asked why, as- 
suring him that no intelligent man in England 
reciprocated this feeling; and his eandid 
answer wae, ‘ Because, I suspect, we respect 
Great Britain more than we do any other coun- 
try,and next to ourselves.’ Sincerely do I trust 
that my nayal friend will never have the oppor- 
tunity of showing his or his couniry’s affection 
for Great Brjtain in the manner he so ebarac- 
teristically indjeated. But I think there is 
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[June 29. 
much truth inthe Bostonian’s courteous ex- 
planation ; and I deem it simply an act of jus 
tice, and of gratitude for the many kindnesses 
I received when in the United States of 
America, to record whatever fact is likely to 
tend to promote friendly relations between two 
countries which stand almost in the relation. 
ship of parent and child. And most sincerely 
honest 2m I in stating it to be a conviction 
formed, even after travelling through the 
length and breadth of the United States, that 
there is among the imtelligence of America a 
much kindlier feeling towards Great Britain 
than is generally believed in this country. 
“Even if America gets Cuba, the possession 
may not be very valuable to herself (whatever 
it is under the present system to Spain) ; but 
her doing so will, at all events, put an end to 
the slave trade, in so far at least as the impor- 
tation of slaves into Cuba is concerned. And 
who doubts but that the system of slavery 
itself runs a ehanee of much more speedy 
abolishment at the hands of free and en- 
lightened America, than at the hands of bi- 
goted and enslaved Spain? Even the South- 
ern planter, who most dreads emancipation— 
even the champion of that party which most 
opposed emancipation—even Colonel Hayne 
himself, who has ir. Congress most loudly, and 
I confess I think with some justice, complained 
against the conduct of the apostles of the 
kimancipationist party, who— 











* Pire in each eye, and paperin each hand, 
Declaim and preach threnghout the land,’ 





| scattering firebrands among a people ready to 


| be excited to violence—even parties such as 
| these carry their arguments against emancipa- 


for it has net yet come. None of them, that 
I ever heard, say that the time is never to 
come. Atl they contend for is delay to pre- 
pare tlre country, the institutions, and the 
people for the change ; and that in some sort 
of way it should be a gradual one.” 








Drvirws. 


WISE’S AERONAUTICS. 

A System of Aeronautics, comprehending its 
Earliest Investigations and Modern. Practice 
and Art. Designed as a history for the 
common reader, and guide to the student 
of the art. In three parts, containing an 
aecount of the various attempts in the art of 
Flying, by artificial means, from the earliest 
ualet ) ta to the discovery of the 
Aeronautic machine, by the Montgolfiers, 
in 1782, and toa later period. With a brief 
history of the author’s fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in aerial voyages. Also full in- 
structions in the art of making parachutes, 
&c., as adapted to the practice of aerial 
navigation, and directions to prepare experi- 
mental balloons. By John Wise, Aeronaut. 
Philadelphia: Joseph A. Speel. New York: 
Bangs, Platt & Co. 


Tur air-depth escapes and perils by wind 
and tempest that Mr. Wise has encountered in 
the period of his aeronautic expeditions, have 
made him well known to the newspaper 
readers of the country. Such an introduction 
in itself is wide and dignified enough. Be- 
sides this, the two processes of making 2 
book and sending up a balloon have so many. 
points of resemblance, and the inffations of 
authorship and the filling an enormous bag 
with the gas and smoke of burning straw, are 
se nearly alike, that Mr. Wise may be con- 
sidered a worthy feliow-craftsman of the guild 
of authors ex officio. And we think that even 
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Dr. Griswold himself would have no right to 
warn him off as a trespasser on any of the 
snug openings or slopes ef the American 
prose Parnassus, from which he should en- 
deavor to make an ascent into the regions of 
authorship. 

Mr. Wise, after a hundred voyages through 
the air, and fifteen years of experience in the 
making, varnishing, and inflations of balloons, 
after being caught up in a whirlwind-cloud, 
and nel about like a miserable shuttle- 
cock by the fierce powers of the air in that 
dark meteor, after having seriously intended 
making a balloon passage over the Atlantic, 
now comes before the public to teach them 
the history and mystery of his art. He de- 
serves to be listened te with some consider- 
ation, if for nothing else, for the dangers he 
has passed through, and the elevated positions 
he has oceupied. 

He begins with the first accounts ef aerial 
voyages, and tells us of Archytas’ flying 
pigeon, made of wood, and flying by Aura, 
Spirit, chronicled by Aulas Gellius. Then 

a man who flew in the days of Nero, but 
who fell through the displeasure of his evil 

nius, according to his historian Antonius 

yerlink. Then the theories of Roger Bacon, 
the monk, on this subject, are stated ; and a 
method of exploring dangerous and otherwise 
inaccessible places, by means of a small 
auxiliary balloon attached to the person, sug- 


ested. 

‘ The eagle of Regiomontanus, which flew 
out to meet the Emperor, Charles V., and ac- 
companied him to Nuremburgh, is remembered. 
The author comes then to the plan of air 
navigation proposed by Francis Lana, a 
Jesuit, which was to make four hollow globes 
of coppet, so thin as to be lighter than an 
equal bulk of atmosphere when they were 
exhausted; to these globes the car was at- 
tached. 

Passing over some rather apocryphal at- 
tempts at flying, we come down to the time of 
the Montgolfiers. Tio Stephen and Joseph 
Montgolfier is due the first successful attempt 
to rise in the atmosphere. Stephen, the 
younger waht bate —_ the idea, 
that if a light paper bag, of an oblong sh 
were made and filled with smoke, f waa 
rise. The first experiment was made at Avig- 
non, in their own chamber. A light paper 
bag was prepared, to the orifice of which they 
applied burning paper; and had the satisfae- 
tion of seeing it ascend to the ceiling of the 
room. Other experiments were made; and 
the discovery of the Montgolfiers caused a 
great excitement in Europe. On the 12th of 
September, 1783, a balloon, seventy-two feet 
high and forty-one in diameter, prepared 
for the purpose, aseended with a load of from 
four to five hundred pOunds, in the presence 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
and again at Versailles soon after, before 
the king and royal family, containing in a 
wicker basket, first aerial veyagers by 
balloon, among the animals, a sheep, a cock, 
anda duck. One of still greater dimensions 
was now constructed; and M. Pilatie de 
Rozier volunteered to aseead in it. Several 
trials were made while it was fastened to 
ropes ; and, finally, he, in company with the 
Marquis d’Arl made the first trial of 
aeronautics, on the 21st November, 1783. 

Hydrogen gas, then termed inflammable air, 
had been discovered, and its properties de- 
scribed by Cavendish as early as 1766. As 
soon as the experiments of the Montgolfiers 
turned out so favorably, it was proposed to 
employ this gas to inflate balloons. On the 
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17th December, 1783, Mr. Charles and Mr. 
Roberts ascended from Paris in a balloon filled 
with hydrogen gas. The description of a num- 
ber of aerial voyages is given; among them, that 
in which the intrepid pioneers, Pilatie de Rozier 
and Mr. Roman, lost their lives by the com- 
bustion of their apparatus, which was con- 
trived with two balloons, one on the hydrogen, 
the other on the Montgolfier plan. 

The invention of the parachute is next 
taken up; and the view taken, that in case of 
any accident rupturing the balloon, it becomes 
a parachute in itself, and enables the aeronaut 
to descend in perfect safety. The application 
of the balloon to the purposes of military re- 
connoissance is then discussed. 

A plan of Mr. Wise’s was submitted to the 
government, during the Mexican war, pro- 
posing to reduce the fortress of San Jaan de 

lloa, by raising a balloon, and raining on 
the devoted heads of the garrison a fiery sleet 
of bomb-shells and grenades. The Austrians, 
at the siege of Venice, we believe, tried Mr. 
Wise’s plan. We do not remember with what 
success. 

As it regards the prospeets of ultimate suc- 
cess in aerial navigation, Mr. Wise is quite 
sanguine, by taking advantage of the numerous 
currents in the atmosphere, that almost any 
required direction can be obtained. So nume- 
rous are these currents, that in the visible 
length of a twine string, of 500 feet, two cur- 
rents, besides that in which the balloon was 
moving, were observed. The uppermost cur- 
rent reached, he finds, is invariably from west 
to east—an observation that is worth while 
os be corroborated fully as a scientific 
act. 

The following is taken from the description 
by Mr. Monck Sota of the balloon voyage, 
from London to Weilburg, in which a party, 
with all the appurtenances fer comfort that 
could be taken up in so limited a space, 
together with provision for a fortnight, em- 
barked under the command of Mr. Green, 
the aeronaut. 


A NIGHT SCENE FROM THE CAR OF A BALLOON. 


“The seene itself was one which exceeds de- 
scription. The whole plane of the earth’s surface, 
for many and many a league around, as far, and 
farther than the eye could distinctly embrace,seemed 
absolutely teeming with the scattered fibres of a 
watchful population, and exhibited a starry spectacle 
below that almost rivalled in brilliancy the remoter 
lustre of the concave firmament above. Inces- 
santly, during the eiftlier portion of the night, ere 
the vigilant inhabitants had finally retired to rest, 
large sources of light, betokening the presence of 
some more extensive community, would appear 
just looming above the distant horizon in the direc- 
tion in which we were advaneing, bearing at first 
no faint resemblance to the effect produced by 
some vast conflagration, when seen from such a 
distance as to preclude the minute investigation of 
its details. By degrees, as we drew nigh, this 
confused mass of illumination would appear to 
increase in intensity, extending itself over a larger 
portion of the earth, and assuming a distincter 
form and a more imposing appearance, until at 
length, having attained a position from whence we 
could more immediately direct our view, it would 
gradually resolve itself into its parts, and shaoting 
out into streets, or spreading into squares, present 
us with the most perfect model of a town, dimi- 
nished only in size, according to the elevation from 
which we happened at the time to abserve it.” 


DARKNESS VISIBLE. 


“ Not a single object of terrestrial nature could 
anywhere be distinguished; an unfathomable 
abyss of ‘darkness visible’ seemed ta encompass 





us on every side; and as we looked forward into 


'its black obscurity in the direction in whieh we 





————————— d 
were proceeding, we could scarcely avoid the im- 
pression that we were cleaving our way through 
an interminable mass of black marble in which we 
were imbedded, and which, solid a few inches 
before us, seemed to soften as we approached, ia 

order to admit us still further within the precinets 

of its cold and dusky inclosure. Even the lights 

which at times we lowered from the car, instead of 
dispelling, only tended to augment the intensity of 
the surrounding darkness, and as they descended 

deeper into its frozen bosom, appeared absolutely 

to melt their way onward by means of the heat 

which they generated in their course.” 


From the personal reminiscences of Mr. 
Wise we take an extract, showing how an 
aerial traveller may occasionally get lost in 
cloudy weather :-— 

FINDING ONE'S WHEREABOUTS. 

“ Involuntarily I exclaimed to myself, ‘ Fooled, 
sure enough.’ Being determined to find out my 
whereabouts, I let off sufficient gas to get below 
the clouds, when I observed through a spy-glass a 
little clearing in which was a cottage, and before 
ita man. His face was turned upwards, appa- 
rently drawn in that direction by the dialogue I 





| had with myself, and which no doubt he had heard. 


I inquired of him whether he saw me, for I was 
then standing up in the car and waving a flag to 
draw his attention. He answered ‘ Yes; who are 
you?’ I replied,‘An angel oflight.’” Upon which 
he cried out, ‘Is your name Wise?’ To this I 
responded, ‘ Yes ; how far is this from Lancaster ?” 
to which he answered, ‘ Sixteen miles, upon 
which I bid him ‘ good by, threw out some ballast, 
and went up through the clouds again. As I 
was passing up I heard him say, ‘ God bless you, 
man.’ ” 


THE APPARENT CONCAVITY OF THE EARTH AS SEEN 
FROM A BALLOON. 


“A perfectly formed circle encompassed the 
visible planisphere beneath, or rather the concavo- 
sphere it might now be called, for I had attained a 
height from which the surface of the earth assum- 
ed a regularly hollowed, or concave appearance, 
an optical delusion which increases as you recede 
from it. Act the greatest elevation I attained, 
which was about a mile and a half, the appearance 
of the world around me assumed a shape or form 
like that which is made by placing two watch 
erystals together by their edges, the balloon appa 
rently in the central cavity all the time of its flight 
at that elevation ; the river each way cut off at 
the intersection of the upper and lower ooncavo- 
spheres. At one time this crevice, if | may so 
term it, was apparently filled in with clouds all 
around, while at the close of the voyage the visi- 
ble horizon was clear of them, which gave it, as J 
before stated, a very artificial appearance. I could 
not help but think at the time, that had the Roman 
Inquisition which made Vincent Galileo recant his 
doctrine of the rotundity of the earth, in favor of 
the planispheric theory, occupied my position, they 
would have insisted to his swearing that our earth 
was hollowed or concave on its outer surface, in- 
stead of flat, as they made the philosopher swear 
it was.” 

There are ather dangers besides those of 
the elements to which a traveller by the air 
line is exposed ; jealous landed proprietors are 
sometimes apt to be inhospitable, as was the 
case when Mr, W. descended in a peach 
orchard :— 

THE BLUNDERBUSS DESCENT. 

« On reaching the earth, my grappling iron took 
effect in a Jersey farmer’s peach orchard, which sa 
alarmed a negro whe was ploughing in the next 
field, as soon to infect his harses, two boys, and 
two dogs near him, and to. create a perfect bedlam 
amongst them. The horses ran away with the 
plough, snuffing the air like war steeds ; the boys 
screamed—the dogs barked—the horses snorted 
and reared up in the fence-corner—the negro lay 
on his back looking up in terror—the balloon was 
surging up and down, ripping the grappling iron 
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from one peach tree to another; and now the | space of twenty minutes, which seemed like an 
contagion had spread to the house and the barn- | age, for I thought my watch had been stopped 
yard, the poultry were in a clatter—the matron of | while in it, till a comparison of it with another 
the domicil standing before the door of the house, | afterwards proved the contrary. I landed, in the 
clapping her hands together in anguish for the | midst of a pouring rain, on the farm of Mr. Good- 
saiety of the boys, who were still screaming; the | year, five miles from Carlisle, in a fallow field, 
old man next made his appearance with gun in | where the dashing rain bespattered me with mud 
hand, and in a gruff voice exclaimed, ‘ Where is! from head to foot, as I stood in my ear looking 


it, where is the d—d thing!’ ‘Terror next beset | up at the fearful element which had just disgorged 
me, for a shot from the old man’s blunderbuss was | me.” 


more than suspicious, the moment his eye should | 





eatch the balloon, to which his back was yet turn- 
ed, and I made no delay in cutting in twain the 
grapple-rope. As the balloon rose, the old man 
cried out in a satisfactory manner, as he stood in 
a half-stooped position, ‘There, there it goes.’ 
And I did go, although the country for two or 
three miles round was alive to the descent of the 
balloon, with footmen and horsemen wending their 
way towards it. I went five miles further, and land- 
ed finally on the ground of John Dye, Esq.,on a 
spot called the‘ Devil’s Half Acre,’ six or eight miles 


from Hightstown, in Middlesex County, New | 


Jersey.” 


The forms of the clouds, from the lofty 


situation of the aeronaut, are sometimes very 
remarkable :— 


CASTLES IN THE AIR. 

“ The profile of the cloud surface was more de- 
preased than that on the earth, and in the distance 
of the cloud valley a magnificent sight presented 
itself. Pyramids and castles, rocks and reefs, ice- 
bergs and ships, towers and domes; everything 
belonging to the grand and magnificent could be 
seen in this distant harbor ; the half-obseured sun 
shedding his mellow light upon it gave it a rich 
and dazzling lustre. They were really ‘ castles in 
the air,’ formed of the clouds. Casting my eyes 
upwards, I was astonished in beholding another 
cloud stratum, far above the lower one; it was 
what is commonly termed a‘ mackerel sky, the 
sun faintly shining through it.” 


Mr. Wise’s great adventure is that which 
was circulated at the time pretty extensively 
by the newspapers, and may be called, 

SWALLOWED BY A THUNDER CLOUD. 

“The cloud, to the best of my judgment, co- 
vered an area of from four to six miles in diame- 
ter; it appeared of a circular form as I entered it, 
considerably depressed in its lower surface, pre- 
senting a great concavity towards the earth, with its 
lower edges very ragged, and falling downwards 
with an agitated motion; and it was of a dark 
smoke color. Just before entering this cloud I 
noticed, at some distance off, a storm cloud, from 
which there was apparently a heavy rain descend- 
ing. The first sensations that I experienced when 
entering this cloud, were extremely unpleasant. 
A suffocating sensation immediately ensued its 
entrance, which was shortly followed by a sickness 
at the stomach, arising from the gyrating, swing- 
motion of my car, causing me to vomit several 
times in quick succession most violently, which, 
however, soon abated, and gave way to sensations 
that were truly calculated to neutralize more vio- 
Jent symptoms than a momentary squeamishness. 
* * * * From the intensity of the cold in this 
cloud, I supposed that the gas would rapidly con- 
dense, and the balloon consequently descend and 
take me out of it. In this, however, I was doomed 
to disappointment, for I soon found myself whirl- 
ing with a fearful rapidity, the balloon gyrating, 
and the car describing a large circle in the cloud. 
A noise, resembling the rushing of a thousand 
mill-dams, intermingled with a dismal moaning 
sound of wind, surrounded me in this terrible 
flight. Whether this noise was occasioned by the 
hail and snow which were so fearfully pelting the 
balloon, I am ynable to tell, as the moaning sound 
must evidently have had another source. * * * * 
Once I saw the earth through a chasm in the cloud, 
but was hurled up once more after that, when, to 
my great joy, I fell clear out of it, after having 
been belched up and swallowed down repeatedly, 
by this huge and terrific monster of the air, for a 


__ Mr, Wise’s work ends with some practical 
directions as to the construction of the balloon, 
the proper mixture of varnishes, precautions 
to be used in inflation, all of which will be 
found interesting to those who intend to be- 
come aeronauts, 
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| Memoirs of the Court of Marie Antoineiie, 

Queen of France. By Mad. Campan. 2 

vols. Philadelphia: A. Hart, 1850. 
Memoirs of the House of Orleans. By W. 

Cook Taylor, LL.D. 2 vols. Philadelphia: 
_ A. Hart. 1850. 

The Life of the Empress Josephine. By P. C. 
| Headley. 1lvol. Auburn: Derby, Miller & 
| Co. 1850. 
| Nor a thought of the faded and already almost 
forgotten glories of the reign of the “Great 
Louis,” and we commence with the first of these 
works a look at the court of his voluptuous 

son, from whom we may perhaps date the 
cause of the first French Revolution, It is in 
| the reign of Louis XV. that Madame Campan, 
,at the age of fifteen, was appointed “ reader” 
to the young princesses, and a pretty hard time 
she must have served, for the Princess Louise, 
who entered the convent of St. Denis at an 
early age, writes:—*I greatly misused your 
youthful lungs, for two years before the exe- 
eution of my project. * * I knew that here I 
could read none but books tending to our sal- 
vation, and I wished to review all the historians 
that had interested me.” She was one day 
| stopped by the King, who said, 

“ T understand you are very learned, and under- 
stand four or five foreign languages.” 

“ I know only two, sire,” I answered, trembling. 

“ Which are they ?” 

“ English and Italian.” 

“ Do you speak them fluently ?” 

“ Yes, sire, very fluently.” 

« That is quite enough to drive a husband mad.” 

It was to Mad, Campan that Louis XVI. in 
1792 confided his — secret and valuable 
papers. After this period, for support for her- 
self and son she ‘sae ¥ shea! at St. 
Germain, from whence, after twelve years’ ex- 
perience, she was transferred to Napoleon’s 
school at Ecouen, through the friendship of 
Mad. de Beauharnais. The last years of her 
| life, spent in suffering and retirement, she de- 
| voted to writing this work, to contradict the 
‘many libels and falsehoods circulated against 
her beloved queen, to whom for many years 
she filled the office of first lady of the bed- 
chamber. 

Madame Campan’s work, known chiefly in 
this country by its general reputation merely 
—feminine in one respect, for there is not a 
date to be found in it,—is, and professes to be, 
rather a collection of personal anecdotes of the 
| queen and court, and mostly given disjointedly, 
,as a full appendix. It is a work whieh we un- 
imaginative republicans have long wanted to 
possess. Nobility we have some idea of, but 
of royalty, none. We have wanted to know 
whether kings wore shirts made like other 
people, with no extra wristbands or an excess 
of buttons—whether queens wore simple 

















woollen petticoats or whether something more 
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luxurious was fabricated,—whether they wash- 
ed their faces and hands or some one else did 
—if they ever eat boiled beef or baked beans. 
Mad. Campan tells us all this and much more, 
so that we really feel, after reading these 
chapters, as if we had shaken hands with a 
monarch or two. 

We will narrate some of the duties of a few 
of the court offices :-— 


LADY OF HONOR. 


* ® ® « Up to the time when M. de Silonette 
was appointed comptroller general, cloths, nap- 
kins, chemises had been renewed every three years ; 
that minister prevailed on Louis XV. to decide 
that they should be renewed only once in five 
years, M. Necker increased it to seven years. 
The whole of the old articles belonged to the lady 
of honor. When a foreign princess was married 
to the heir presumptive, or a son of France, it was 
the etiquette to go and meet her with her wedding- 
clothes; the young princess was undressed in a 
pavilion usually built on the frontiers for the occa- 
sion, and every article of her apparel without ex- 
ception was changed ; notwithstanding which, the 
foreign courts furnished their princesses also with 
rich wedding clothes, which were considered the 
lawful perquisites of the lady of honor and the 
tire-woman. It is to be observed that emoluments 
and profits of all kinds generally belonged to the 
great offices. On the death of Maria Leckzinski 
the whole of her chamber furniture was given to 
the Countess de Noailles, with the exception of 
two large rock-crystal lustres, which Louis XV. 
ordered should be preserved as appurtenances to 
the throne. 

“ The valet of the wardrobes on duty presented 
every morning a large book to the first femme de 
chambre, containing patterns of the gowns, full 
dresses, undresses, &c. Every pattern was mark- 
ed to show to which sort it belonged. This was 
presented to the queen, on her awaking, with a pin- 
cushion ; her majesty stuck pins into the articles 
which she chose for the day. 

« For the winter the Queen had generally twelve 
full dresses, twelve undresses, called fancy dresses, 
and twelve rich hoop petticoats for the card and 
supper parties in the smaller apartments. She had 
as many for summer. ‘Those for the spring 
served likewise for the autumn ; all these dresses 
were discarded at the end of each season, unless 
she retained some that she particularly liked. 1 
am not speaking of muslin or cambric muslin 
gowns or others of the same kind. The appoint- 
ments of the chief femme de chambre did not ex- 
ceed 12,000 francs ; but all the wax candles of the 
bed-chamber, closets, and eard-room, belonged to 
them daily whether lighted or not, and this per- 
quisite raised their income to more than 50,000 
franes each.” 


It must have been quite amusing to witness 
the anxiety with which these nobles watched 
the flickering candles, to see their property 
running away before their eyes. It would be 
useless to attempt here even to enumerate the 
list of fat offices and no corresponding duties, 
but these pages will show where a very large 
portion of the immense revenue of France was 
squandered :— 


“In order to describe the Queen’s private ser- 
vice intelligibly, it must be recollected that service 
of every kind was honor, and had not any other 
denomination. To do the honors of the service, 
was to present the service to an officer of superior 
rank, who happened to arrive at the moment it was 
about to be performed ; thus supposing the queen 
asked for -a glass of water, the servant of the 
chamber to the first woman a silver gilt 
waiter upon which was placed a covered goblet 
and a small decanter ; but should the lady of honor 
come in, the first woman was obliged to present the 
waiter to her, and if Madame or the Countess 
d’ Artois came in at the moment, the waiter went 
again from the lady of honor into the hands of the 
princess before it reached the queen.” 








No. 178. 


The. 
were cond on the greatest scale, but sad 
accident embittered all the pleasure that was 
expected from them. Mad. C. gives the fol- 
lowing affecting anecdote resulting from the 
accidental burning of the scaffoldings intended 
for the fireworks :— 

« Amidst this distracted multitude, pressed on 
every side, trampled under the horses’ feet, precipi- 
tated into the ditches of the Rue Royale and the 
Square, was a young man with a girl with whom 
he was in love. She was beautiful ; their attach- 
ment had lasted several years; pecuniary causes 
had delayed their union ; but the following day 
they were to have been married. For a long time 
the lover, protecting his mistress, keeping her be- 
hind him, covering her with his own person, sus- 
tained her strength and courage. But the tumult, 
the cries, the terror, the peril, every moment in- 
creased. ‘1am sinking, she said, ‘my strength 
fails—I can go no further.’ ‘ There is yet a way, 
cried the lover in despair, ‘ get on my shoulders.’ 
He feels that his advice has been followed, and the 
hope of saving her whom he loves, redoubles his 
ardor and his strength. He resists the most vio- 
lent concussions ; with his arms firmly extended 
before his breast, he with difficulty forces his way 
through the crowd ; at length he clears it ; arrived 
at one of the extremities of the place, having set 
down his precious burden, faltering, exhausted, 
fatigued to death, but intoxicated with joy, he turns 
around ; it was a different person—another, more 
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several times—How disagreeable ! 
some !” 


While. fashion was ruling supreme, and 
going to most extravagant lengths, so that the 
ladies’ head-dresses, with their superstructures 
of gauze, and flowers, and feathers, arose to 
such a degree of loftiness that the women 
could not find carriages high enough to admit 
them, and were often seen stooping, or holding 
their heads out at the windows, Dr. Franklin 


appeared at court in the dress of an American 
cultivator :— 


how tire- 


A ROYAL JOKE. 

“ His straight, unpowdered hair, his round hat, 
his brown cloth coat, formed a contrast with the 
laced and embroidered coats, and the powdered 
and perfumed heads of the courtiers of Versailles 
This novelty turned the enthusiastic heads of the 
French women. * Elegant entertainments were 
given to Dr. F., who, to the reputation of a most 








upon the mismanagement of the King of the 
French, rather than allow the natural charac- 
ter of the people, and the spirit of the times, 
to be principally instrumental towards bring- 
ing on the untoward event that has placed an 
ambitious President in a situation where his 
imbecility and rashness will probably again 
convulse the world, 

The Life of Josephine is a mere compila- 
tion, and is composed very much of her own 
letters and journal. It is not wanting tn in- 
terest ; that is impossible to any account of the 
times of Napoleon. It is written, perhaps, in 
a less intense style than that which character- 
izes most of the works of its compiler. 





skilful naturalist, added the patriotic virtues | 
which had invested him with the noble character | 
of an apostle of liberty. I was present at one of | 
these entertainments, when the mest beautiful wo- | 
man out of three hundred was selected to place a | 
crown of laurel upon the white head of the Ame- | 
rican philosopher, and two kisses upon his cheeks, 

Even in the Palace of Versailles, Franklin’s me- | 
dallion was sold under the King’s eyes, in the | 
exhibition of Sevres porcelain. The legend of 


this medallion was— | 





active, had taken advantage of the reeommenda- 
tion; his beloved was no more.” 


The youthful beauty of Antoinette made | 
her popular at the court generally, though | 
ies endeavored to excite prejudices, and 
et — errors seem to have been her ex- 
treme dislike to the court etiquette, often very 
irksome. But soon the small-pox carried away 
Louis XV., and the public hailed with joy 
their new sovereigns, and “a fashionable jew- 
eller made a fortune by the sale of mourning 
snuff-boxes, whereon the portrait of the youn 
ye in a black frame of shagreen, admit 
the pun: comfort in chagrin.” 

Here again her dislike of forms prejudiced 
many against her, and at some public recep- 
tions she greatly offended many old dowagers. 
The following anecdote shows some of their 
ridiculousness :— 


“ The princess’s toilette was a master-piece of 
etiquette ; everything done on this occasion was 
in a prescribed form. Both the lady of honor and | 
the tire-woman usually attended and officiated, 
assisted by the first femme de chambre, and two 
inferior attendants. The tire-woman put on the 
petticoat and handed the gown to the queen. The 
lady of honor poured out the water for her hands, 
and put on her body-linen. When a princess of 
the royal family happened to be present while the 
queen was dressing, the lady of honor yielded to 
her the latter act of office, but still did not yield 
it directly to the princess of the blood. Each of 
these ladies observed these rules scrupulously, as 
affecting their rights. One winter’s day it hap- 
pened that the queen, who was entirely undressed, 
was just going to put on her body-linen ; I held 
it ready unfolded be her ; the lady of honor came 
in, slipped off her gloves, and took it. A rustling 
was heard at the door; it was opened and in 
came the Duchess of Orleans; she took her 
gloves off, and came forward to take the garment ; 
but as it would have been wrong for the lady of 
honor to hand it to her,she gave it to me, and I 
handed it to the princess ; a further noise—it was 
the Countess de Provence ; the Duchess of Orleans 
handed her the linen. All this while the queen 
kept her arms crossed upon her bosom, and ap- 
peared to feel cold; Madame observed her un- 
comfortable position, and merely laying down her 
handkerchief, without taking off her gloves, she 
put on the linen, and doing so, knocked the 
queen’s cap off. The queen laughed to vonceal 











her impatience, but not until she had muttered 


‘ Eripuit eelo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.” 
The King never declared his opinion upon an en- 
thusiasm which his correct judgment, no doubt, led | 
him te blame: however, the Countess Diana 
having, to keep her character as a woman of su- | 
perior talent, entered with considerable warmth | 
into the idolatry of the American Delegate, a jest 
was played off upon her, which was kept secret 
enough, and may give us some idea of the private | 
sentiments of Louis XVI. He had a vase de nuit 
made at the Sevres manufactory, at the bottom of 
which was the medallion with its fashionable Je- 
gend, and he sent the utensil to the Countess 
Diana, as a new year’s gift.” 


But the excitemenis of a court and their 
conversations are not always of so elevated a 
style, and scenes occasionally occurred which 
would be better located elsewhere :— 


“ Etiquette, or, indeed, I might say a sense of 
propriety, prohibited all persons from laying things | 
belonging to them on the seats of the queen’s 
chamber. At Versailles one had to cross this 
chamber to reach the play-room. The Duchess | 
* * * Jaid her cloak in one of the folding stools 
that stood hefore the balustrade of the bed; the 
usher of the chamber, whilst they were at play, | 
saw the cloak, and carried it into the footman’s | 
anie-chamber. The queen had a favorite cat, | 
which was constantly running about the apart- | 
ments. This satin cloak, lined with fur, appeared | 
very convenient for the cat, who took possession 
of it accordingly. Unfortunately, he left very 
unpleasant marks of his preference, which remain- 
ed but too evident. ‘T'he Duchess observed them, | 
took the cloak in her hand, and returned in a vio- 
lent passion to the queen’s chamber, where her ma- 
jesty (Maria Leckzinski) remained, surrounded by 
almost all the court. ‘ Only see, Madame,’ said 
she, ‘the impertinence of your people, who have 
thrown my pelisse on a bench in the ante-chamber, 


where your majesty’s cat has served it in this 
manner.’ ” 


The History of the House of Orleans is 
valuable from the statistical information that it 
contains. It is written with British views of 
matters and things. The author considers 
this family as the prime cause of the first re- 
volution, and their evil influence dates from 
the regency of the duke, during the minority 
of Louis XV. The work is written wi 
much spirit, but seems tame when compared 


Nevertheless we find florid passages enough, 
like the following concerning Robespierre, who, 
“like Nero, gloried in his homicidal pastime, 
till he drained the wine-cup of unmingled 
depravity, and died in his hideous intoxica- 
tion.” 

Such works as these are useful, if they 
serve to stimulate the mind to research and 
study of the complete history of the times; 
but if they are taken as substitutes for “ the 
whole truth,” and the mind be satisfied with 
such incomplete and one-sided accounts, their 
utility becomes more than questionable. 





SOUTHEY’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE.’ 


The Life and Correspondence of Robert 
Southey. Edited by his Son, the Rey. 
Charles Cuthbert Southey. Part IIL 
Harpers. 

[FOURTH PAPER. ] 

Sypney Smrru tells us in his Posthumous 

Sketches that it is part of a sound, philosophi- 

cal course of study, occasionally not to study 

at all; to let the mind lic fallow, and repose 
in pure vacancy, to be perfectly idle; though 
he couples this recommendation with the re- 
mark, that in practice this department of edu- 
eation is frequently too exclusively pursued at 
the expense of the rest. Scholars, we fear, 
seldom err on this side: they relax too little 
from the a my | of their pursuits, and hence 
grow extremely bigoted in the prosecution of 

a few ideas, to say nothing of the weakness of 

the body, ensuing upon the strain of the mind. 

Southey had the right theory on this subject. 

With the practical old Venusian, he thought 

that a man should play the fool on occasion, 

and that it was agreeable to do so. But even 
his folly partook of his studies. He could not 
t entirely away from the companionship of 
is belove i My Hence, in these moods, 
he borrowed the cap and bells of Rabelais, 

Sterne, or Ariosto, and made himself merry as 

the author of Garagantua, with highly in- 
nious, conceited, learned nonsense. The 
octor is the great repository to the world of 

this phase of his character; and most delight- 
ful to the man who has served his apprentice- 
ship to books, is its literary drollery. He 
pursued this favorite amusement of intellectya] 
waggery with his friend Bedford in his letters. 

One of these passages, which js a key to these 

humors, and may serve intelligent readers in 

reading the lucubrations of other authors, 
much commented on, is thus introduced by 

Cuthbert Southey :—* The following letter 

requires some explanation. The Butler, and 

his man William, to whom allusion will from 
this time occasionally be found jn the letters 
to Mr. Bedford, were mythological rsonages, 
the grotesque creation of his fertile imagina- 
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the intimate friends of the originator, was of a 

hero possessing the most extraordinary powers 

—with something like the combined qualities 

of Merlin, Garagantua, and Kehama, to be 

bi — in a style compounded of those 

yi is, Swift, Sterne, and Baron Mun- 
usen.” 


THE BUTLER. 
To Grosvenor C. Bedford, Es. 
“ Greta Hall, July 6, 1805. 

“ # * . * . * Py * 
Butler denotes the sensual principle, whieh is 
subject or subordinate to the intellectual part of 
the internal man; because everything which 
serves for drinking or which is drunk (as wine, 
milk; water) hath relation to truth, which is of the 
intellectual part, thus it hath relation to the intel- 
lectual part; and whereas the external sensual 
principle, or that of the body, is what subministers, 
therefore by Butler is signified that subminis- 
tering sensual principle, or that which subministers 
of things sensual. 

“ Read that paragraph again, Grosvenor. Don’t 
you understand it? Read it a third time. Try it 
backward. 

“ See if you can make anything of it diagonally. 
Turn it upside down. 

“ Philosophers have discovered that you may 
turn a polypus inside out, and it will live just as 
well one way asthe other. It is not to be sup- 
posed that Nature ever intended any of its crea- 
tures to be thus inverted, but so the thing happens. 
As you can make nothing of this Butler any other 
way, follow the hint, and turn the paragraph inside 
out. That’s a poozzle. 

“ Now, then, I will tell you what it is in plain 
English. It is Swedenborgianism, and I have 
copied the passage verbatim from a Swedenbor- 
gian dictionary. Allow, at least, that it would 
make an excellent chapter in your book, if thou 
hadst enough grace in thee ever to let such a book 
come forth. Nonsense, sublime nonsense, is what 
this book ought to be ; such nonsense as requires 
more wit, more sense, more reading, more know- 
ledge, more learning than go to the composition 
of half the wise ones in the world. I do beseech 

ou, dg not lightly or indolently abandon the idea ; 
or, if you will but Butlerize in duodecimo, if you 
fail of making such a reputation as you would 
wish, then will I pledge myself to give one of my 
ears to you, which you rl by the hands of 
Harry, present to the British Museum. The book 
ought to have only glimpses of meaning in it, 
that those who catch them may impute meaning 
to all the rest by virtue of faith. 

“ God bless you! I wish you could come to 
the lakes, that we might talk nonsense and eat 
gooseberry pie together, for which I am as famous 
as ever. R. 8" 

Southey, it is well known, was a most 
thoroughly-trained, accomplished reviewer. 
His productions in this kind in the Quarterly 
Review are among the best which he has left. 
Yet he could find it in his heart sometimes 
to abuse his favorite vocation; as Goldsmith 
wrote criticisms, which were better than the 
books he reviewed, and pronounced a critic 
“the brusher of noblemen’s clothes.” So 
Southey, though he was indebted to the 
ehance labor of a review artigle, his sketch of 
the Life of Nelson, which he expanded after- 
wards into the Biography, for one of the strong- 
est links of his fame, and though he built up 
many of his studies in the Reviews, would 
censure the employment as immoral, in neces- 
sarily far the greatest number of cases. 
These are his remarks, in a letter to Bedford, 
in 1805 .— 


REVIEWING AN IMMORAJ, OCCUPATION. 
“Lam at my reviewing, of which this year I 





take my leave for ever, It is an irksome employ- 
ment, over which I lose time, because it does not | 
interest me. A good exercise certainly it is, and 
such I have found it; but it is to be hoped that | 


the positive immorality of serving a literary ap- 
prenticeship in censuring the works of others will 
not be imputed wholly to me. In the winter of 
1797, when I was only twenty-three and a half, I 
was first applied to to undertake the office of a 
public critic! Precious eriticism! And thus it is 
that these things are done. I have acquired some 
knowledge, and much practice in prose, at this 
work, which I can safely say 1 have ever executed 
with as much honesty as possible; but, on the 
whole, I do and must regard it as an immoral oc- 
cupation, unless the reviewer has actually as 
much knowledge at least of the given subject as 
the author upon whom he undertakes to sit in 
judgment.” 

This is very trae, and reviewing doubtless, 
judged in such conscientious seales, may, with 
preaching, governing, and other important 
affairs, have its shortcomings, and be at times 
administered in a very slovenly manner; but 
the question should not am I, the man 
Robert Southey, the best possible of all re- 
viewers, most learned, able, and sympathetic, 
but, upon the whole, is my work done with 
honesty and all practicable faithfulness? and 
is it beneficial to authors and the public? Un- 
doubtedly it was; and suppose but a part of | 
the writer’s work gaat or that the sentence 
was sometimes reversible, could the author re- 
viewed have, in the present imperfection of all | 
things human, dispensed with it? Would he 
not rather be mutilated, supposing such a | 
thing, by Southey, than slobbered over by | 
some distillation of dulness. There is no 
doubt in the matter. Authors, too, profit alike 
by the errors and hits of erities. ‘The Quar- 
terly alone never would have killed Keats. A 
grievance of that kind, where there is merit to 
stand up in opposition, is but a stepping-stone 
to fame. Good criticism is undoubtedly the 
first. desire of an author; but the second 
should be bad, malignant, spiteful criticism, or 
what is worse, dull criticism, anything but the 
indifference of no criticism at all. 

By Southey’s very case, there is nothing 
which, used with discretion, may be more ser- 
viceable to a scholar than reviewing. It 
extends knowledge and widens sympathies, 
brings one mind into close contact with 
another, begets more friendships than hostili- 
ties, and offers the oceasion of a great deal of 
courtesy and high-toned benevolence. 

There is a species of reviewing, however, 
which Southey deservedly held in great con- 
tempt, that which he never practised, the cool, 
insolent pertness, the ignorant censure of 
heartless vanity. He might be wrong him- 
self, but it was with a hearty hate or love, a 
pragsee which had its roots in a strong, 

ealthy nature. His writings never sane- | 
tion that negative quality, indifference to, 
merit; on the contrary, their spirit constantly | 
inculeates that allegiance to Reeniey worth, | 
which is one of the finest ingredients of a well- | 
developed manhood, and partakes of the | 
strengths of faith in the religious life. Southey’s 
independence and faithfulness to his opinions | 
were tested in a suggestion to write for the | 
Edinburgh Review. The reply shows his re- | 
lations, external and within, to the Scottish ' 
critics, with some other passing reflections, just | 
now of interest :— 
To Walter Scott, Esq. 
“ Keswick, Dec. 8, 1807. 











“ My pear Scorr, 

“I am very much obliged to you for the offer 
which you make concerning the Edinburgh Ro- 
view, and fully sensible of your friendliness, and 
the advantages which it holds out. I bear as 
little ill-will to Jeffrey as he does to me, and at- 
tribute whatever civil things he has said of me to 
especial civility, whatever pert ones (a truer 
epithet than severe would be) to the habit which 
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he has acquired of taking it for granted that the 
eritic is, by virtue of his office, superior to every 
writer whom he chooses to summon before him. 
The reviewals of Thalaba and Madoe do in no 
degree influence me. Setting all personal fee|- 
ings aside, the objections whick weigh with me 
against bearing any part in this journal are these : 
I have scareely one opinion in common with it 
upon any subject. Jeffrey is for peace, and is 
endeavoring to frighten the people into it: I am 
for war as long as Bonaparte lives. He is for 
Catholie emaneipation: | believe that its imme- 
diate eonsequence would be to introduce an Irish 
priest into every ship in the navy. My feelings 
are still less in unison with him than my opinions. 
On subjects of moral or political importance, no 
man is more apt to speak in the very gall of bit- 
terness than I am, and this habit is likely to go 
with me to the grave; but that sort of bitterness 
in which he indulges, which tends directly to 
wound a man in his feelings, and injure him in his 
fame and fortune (Montgomery is a case in point), 
appears to me utterly inexplicable. Now, though 
there would be no necessity that I should follow 


‘this example, yet every separate article in the 


Review derives authority from the merit of all the 
others ; and in this way, whatever of any merit I 
might insert there would aid and abet opinions 
hostile to my own, and thus identify me with a 
system which I thoroughly disapprove. This is 
not said hastily. The emolument to be derived 
from writing at ten guineas a sheet, Scotch 
measure, instead of seven pounds, Annual, would 
be considerable ; the pecuniary advantage result- 
ing from the different manner in which my future 


| works would be handled, probably stillh more so. 


But my moral feelings must not be compromised. 
To Jeffrey as an individual I shall ever be ready 
to show every kind of individual courtesy ; but 
of Judge Jeffrey of the Edinburgh Review I must 
ever think and speak as of a bad politician, a 
worse moralist, and a critic, in matters of taste, 
equally incompetent and unjust. 
7 7 * ~ 

“ The reviewal of Wordsworth I am not likely 
to see, the Edinburgh very rarely lying in my 
way. My own notions respecting the book agree 
in the main with yours, though I may probably 
go a step further than you in admiration. There 
are certainly some pieces there which are good 
for nething (none, however, which a bad poet 
could have written), and very many which it was 
highly injudicious to publish. That song to Lord 
Clifford, which you particularize, is truly a noble 
poem. The Ode upon Pre-existence is a dark 
subject darkly handled. Coleridge is the only 
man who could make such a subject luminous. 
The Leech-gatherer is one of my favorites ; there 
he has caught Spenser’s manner, and in many 
of the better poemets, has equally caught the 


_ best manner of old Wither, who, with all bis long 


fits of dulness and prosing, had the heart and 
soul of a poet in him. The sonnets are in a grand 
style. I only wish Dundee had not been men- 
tioned. James Grahame and I always call that 
man Claverhouse, the name by which the devils 
know him below. 

“ Marmion is expected as impatiently by me 
as he is by ten thousand others. Believe me, 
Scott, no man of real genius was ever yet a pu- 
ritanical stickler for correctness, or fastidious 
about any faults except his own. The best ait- 
ists, both in poetry and painting, have produced 
the most. Give me more lays, and correct them 
at leisure for after editions—not laboriously, but 
when the amendment comes naturally and un- 
sought for. It never does to sit down doggedly 
to correct.” 


Of the varied nature of the topies which 
occur in Southey’s correspondence, the reader 
may gather some idea by our rapid transit te 
a question and comment which passed between 
him and Rickman, on the strange union of 
blood-shedding and civilization among the 
ancient Mexicans. Southey had sent “the 


MS. of his Jetters, under the assumed charac- 
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ter + ee to his friend Mr. Rickman for 
his remarks, who was anxious that some strong 
condemnation of pugilism should not appear, 
as he considered it acted as a sort of safety- 
valve to the bad passions of the lower orders, 
and in some cases prevented the use of the 
knife; and he goes on to say, * The abstract 
love of bloodshed is a very odd taste, but I 
am afraid very natural ; the increase of gladia- 
torial exhibitions at Rome is not half so strong 
a proof of this as the Mexican sacrifices, which 
I think commenced not till about A.D. 1300— 
and by a kind of accident or whim—and lasted 
above 200 years, with a horrible increase, and 
with the imitation of all the neighboring states. 
This last cireamstance is a wonderful proof of 
the love of blood in the human mind. With- 
out that, the practice must have raised the 


strongest aversion around Mexico. I be- 
lieve iathan Hebbes says that a state of 


nature is a state of war, i. e. bloodshed.’ ” 

The reply is curious :— 

“ = ¥* 7 = * - . 
You may account by other means for the spread 
of the Mexican religion than by the love of 
blood. Man is by nature a religious animal ; and 
if the elements of religion were net innate in him, 
as I am convinced they are, sickness would make 
him so. You will find that all savages connect 
superstition with disease—some cause, which they 
can neither comprehend nor control, aflects them 
painfully, and the remedy always is to appease an 
offended Spirit, or drive away a malignant one. 
Even in enlightened societies, you will find that 
men more readily believe what they fear than 
what they hope : * * * * 
religions, therefore, which impove privations and 
self-torture, have always been more popular than 
any other. How many of our boys’ amusements 
consist in bearing pain? grown children like to 
do the same from a different motive. You will 
more easily persuade a man to wear hair-cloth 
drawers, to flog himself, or swing upon a hook, 
than to conform to the plain rules of morality 
and common sense. I shall have occasion to 
look into this subject when writing of the spirit 
of Catholicism, which furnishes as good an illus- 
tration as the practices of the Hindoos. Here, 
in England, Calvinism is the popular faith. . . . 
Beyond all doubt, the religion of the Mexicans 
is the most diabolical that has ever existed. It is 
not, however, by any means so mischievous as the 
Brahminical system of caste, which, wherever it 
exists, has put a total stop to the amelioration of 
society. The Mexicans were rapidly advancing. 
Were you more at leisure, I should urge you to 
bestow a week’s study upon the Spanish language, 
for the sake of the mass of information contained 
in their travellers and historians. ad * 

“ God bless you! R. 8.” 


In 1806, an uncle of Southey’s died, the 
wealthy solicitor of Taunton, mentioned in 
the autobiography. He was worth £40,000, 
left a large propert 
member of the family , and Southey, who 
might have been benefited by a portion and 
robably expected something, got nothing. 

or the benefit of rich old fellows in like pe- 
cuniary cireumstances, we print the obituary 
(it may touch the heart of some miserable, 
moneyed, unsocijal churl), which the poet- 
nephew knocked off, in verses no worse than 
the hero, on the oceasion:— ~ 


* So thou art gone at last, old Joha 
And hast left all from me: 
God give thee rest among the blessed— 
I lay no biame to thee. 


1 turned ‘mid rugged paths astra . 
No fears where I was gaing. “ 


to an out-of-the-way | P? 





“ I¢ touched thee not if envy’s voice 
Was busy with my name ; 
Nor did it mnke thy hea t rej pice 
To hear of my fair fame. 


“ Old man, thou liest upon thy bier, 
And none for thee will shed a tear! 
They'll give thee a stately funeral. 
With coach and hearse, and plume and pall ; 
But they who follow will grieve no more 
Than the mutes who pace with their staves before. 
With a light heart and a cheerful face 
Will they put moarning on. 
And hespeak thee a ear: le monument, 
And thiok nothing more of Old John. 


“ An enviable death is his, 
Who, leaving none to deplore kim, 
Hath yet a joy in his passing hour, 
Because ali he loved have died before him. 
The monk, too, hath a joyful end, 
And well may welcome death like a friend, 
When the crucifix close to his heart is pressed, 
And he piously crosses his arms on his breast, 
And the brethren stand round him and sing him to crest, 
And tell him, as sure he believes, thit avon, 
Receiving his crown, he shui! sit on his throne, 
And sing in the choir of the blessed. 


* Bat a hopeless sorrow it strikes to the heart, 
To think how men like thee depart. 
Unloving and joyless was thy life, 

Unlamented was thine end ; 
And neither in this world nor the next 
Hadst thou « single friend: 
None to weep for chee on earth— 
None to greet thee in heaven's hull ; 
Father and mother, sister and brother— 
Thy heart had been shut to them all. 


* Alas, old man, that this should be! 
One brother had raised up seed to thee ; 
And hadst thou, in their hour of need, 
Cherished that dead brother's seed, 
Thrown wide thy doors, and called them in, 
How happy thine old age had been! 
Thou wert a barren tree, around whose trunk, 
Needing support, our tendrils should have clung ; 
Then had thy sapless boughs 
With buds of hope and genial fruit been hang ; 
Yea, with undying flowers. 
And wreaths for ever young.” 
It reminds us of the Alderman’s Funeral in 
Southey’s collected poems—a bitter satire on 


misapplied wealth. 


The Psalms. Translated and Explained by J- 
A. Alexander, Professor of the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton. Vol. I. New 
York: Baker & Scribner. 1850. 

Tis Commentary is based on that of Heng- 

stenberg, and its ehief aim is that (in the 

words of the author) “ it presents in a smaller 
compass, and a more familiar dress, the most 
valuable results of so masterly an exposition.” 

Our own examination has i ge us of 
its very great excellence, generally, as a popu- 
lar rool seer Sop indeed, the han te eae of 
as a book to turn to, for those who use the 
Psalms constantly in their devotions. As 
such, then, we are disposed to notice one or 
two things, which we think are deficiencies in 
the work. 

First, too little use is made of the discove- 
ries of Bishop Lowth and others, as to the 
parallelisms in Hebrew poetry; and the sup- 
position that many of the Psalms were com- 
sed to be sung by alternate choirs, too 
slightingly spoken of. A knowledge of the 
structure of Hebrew poetry is of the greatest 
service in understanding the Psalms; and an 
edition of them metrically arranged, would 
make plain many things now puzzling to ordi- 

read 


ers. 

~ ieanny. we should be glad to see a more 
full discourse upon what are called the 
Imprecatory Psalms. The fact that these are 
so generally misunderstood, and, therefore, 
that their use is often profitless, should make 
this an essential thing in any Commentary for 
common use. We do not think Dr. Alexander 
full or satisfactory upon this point. 

We are sorry to see, too, the twenty-fourth 
Psalm explained, without one word of mention 
of its explication as a prophecy of the Ascen- 
sion of our Lord. Its reference to that seems 
obvious, and as such it has ever been explained 
and used in the Church, 





As a specimen of the lucid and exhaustive 
exposition of a single verse, and hence, as an 
instance of its value for popular reading, we 
extract the following upon Psalm 2d, ver.. 7th. 


“ We have here another of those changes which 
impart to this Psalm a highly dramatic character. 
A third personage is introduced as speaking with- 
out any formal intimation in the text. As the 
first stanza (v. 1—3) closes with the words of the 
insurgents, and the second (v. 4—6) with the 
words of the Lord, so the third ((v. 7—9) contains 
the language of the king described in the preceding 
verse, announcing with his own lips the law or 
constitution of his kingdom. J will declare, or 
let me declare, the same form of the verb as in 
v. 3, the decree, the statute, the organic law or 
constitution of my kingdom. The Hebrew word 
is followed by a preposition, which may be ex- 
pressed in the English, without any change of 
sense, by rendering the clause J will declare, or 
make a declaration, i. e. a public formal an- 
nouncement (as) to the law or constitution of any 
kingdom. This announcement is then made in an 
historical form, by reciting what had been said to 
the king at his inauguration or induction into 
office. Jehovah said to me, My son (art) thou, 
this day have I begotten thee. Whether this be 
regarded asa part of the decree or law itself, or as 
a mere preamble to it, the relation here deseribed 
is evidently one which carried with it universal do- 
minion as a necessary consequence, as well as one 
which justifies the use of the expression my king, 
in v. 6. It must be something more, then, than a 
figure for intense love or peculiar favor, something 
more than the filial relation which the theocratic 
kings, and Israel as a nation, bore to God. Nor 
will any explanation of the terms meet the requisi- 
tions of the context, except one which supposes 
the relation here described as manifest in time to 
rest on one essential and eternal. This alone 
accounts for the identification of the persons as 
possessing a common interest, and reigning with 
and in each other. This profound sense of the 
passage is no more excluded by the phrase this 
day, implying something recent, than the univer- 
sality of Christ’s dominion is exeluded by local 
reference to Zion. The point of time, like the 
point of space, is the finite centre of an infinite 
circle. Besides, the mere form of the declaration 
is a part of the dramatic scenery or costume, with 
which the truth is here invested. The ideas of a 
king, a coronation,a hereditary succession, are all 
drawn from human and temporal associations. 
This day have I begotten thee may be considered, 
therefore, as referring only to the coronation of 
Messiah, which is an ideal one. The essential 
meaning of the phrase J have begotten thee, is 
simply this, J am thy father. The antithesis is 
perfectly identical with that in 2 Sam. vii. 14. ‘I 
will be his father, and he shall be my son.’ Had 
the same form of expression been used here, this 
day am I thy father, no reader would have under- 
stood this day as limiting the mutual relation of 
the parties, however it might limit to @ certain 
point of time the formal recognition of it. It must 
also be observed, that even if this day be referred 
to the inception of the filial relation, it is thrown 
indefinitely back by the form of reminiscence of 
narration in the first clause of the verse. Jehovah 
said to me, but when? If understood to mean 
from everlasting or eternity, the form of expression 
would be perfectly in keeping with the other figu- 
rative forms by which the Scriptures represent 
things really ineffable, in human language. The 
opinion that this passage is applied by Paul in 
Acts xiii. 33, to Christ’s resurrection, rests upon a 
misapprehension of the verb raised up, which has 
this specific meaning only when determined by the 
context, or the addition of the words from the 
dead, as in the next verse from the same chapter, 
which is so far from requiring the more general 
expressions of the preceding verse to be taken in 
the same sense, that it rather forbids such a con- 
struction, and shows that the two verses speak of 
different stages in the same great process,—first, the 
raising up of Jesus in the same sense in which God 
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is said to have raised him up in Acts ii. 30 ; iii. 
22, 26 ; vii. 26; i. e. bringing him into being as a 
man, and then the raising up from the dead, which 
the Apostle himself introduces as another topic in 
Acts xiii.34. There is nothing, therefore, incon- 
sistent with the statement, that the Psalmist here 
speaks of eternal sonship, either in the passage 
just referred to, orin Heb. v. 5. where the words 
are only cited to prove the solemn recognition of 
Christ’s sonship, and his consequent authority, by 
God himself. ‘This recognition was repeated, and, 
as it were, realized, at our Saviour’s baptism and 
transfiguration, when a voice from heaven said, 
‘This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased, hear ye him.’” 





Mohammed, the Arabian Prophet. A Tra- 
gedy, in Five Acts. By George H. Miles. 
ston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


A THovsAND dollars was much too much to 
be paid for this prize tragedy, gua tragedy. It 
has not merit of any sort sufficient to render 
its intrinsic worth, as a play for the closet or 
the general stage, estimable in coin of the 
national currency. 

What the writer of this production appears 
to have had in his mind was nota oaths but 
a show-piece—a piece in which a melodramatic 
actor could exhibit the points of his acting 
most effectively with the multitude, to the 
best advantage—where he could display that 
tinsel heroism which is so grateful to a large 
portion of our fellow citizens, who only relish 
emotion that is animalized ; and who sympa- 
thize with an actor who ministers to their 
tastes, through the same qualities which lead 
them to enjoy the triumph of a victor in a 
pugilistic encounter. Just as pieces are 
written for the display of highly trained 
horses (as Mazeppa), elephants, man-mon- 
keys (Jocko, the Brazilian Ape), and even ex- 
hibitions of physical human deformity, such 
as Hervio Nano—so a piece was projected 
in which the actor might present physical 
display and the embodiment of power. The 
author probably felt that something was re- 
quired which would allow the hero to be 
victorious in the state, the field, and the lady’s 
bower ; victorious everywhere and over every- 
thing but death, who should at last conquer 
after such a struggle, as we can all imagine 
who have witne the exit of Spartacus and 
Metamora. Nothing suits this passion so 
well as mighty events, deeds of glorious re- 
nown, which decide the fate of kings and 
change the dynasties of empires. The chief 
humor is for a tyrant; to play Ercles rarely, 
ora part to tear a cat in, to make all split; 
or again, like the worthy representative of 
Pyzamus, play the lion too; roar, that he will 
do any man’s heart good to hear him roar; 
that he will make the audience say, Let him 
roar again, let him roar again. And for this 
purpose it is necessary that the whole interest’ 
of the piece should centre on this model indi- 
vidual, and his various exits and entrances. 
When he is off the stage the eyes of the 
spectators must be idly bent on him that 


enters next; and lest they should by any | 


chance become interested in what is going on, 
by the excellence of some one of the stock 
yy there must be nothing striking in 
the under-plot—nothing but the regular old 
clap-trap of the stage—the whole must be 
toned down in all subordinate particulars that 
the brilliance of the Great Star may show 
brighter by contrasts. 

This piece, Mohammed, is well adapted for 
exhibiting such a piece of stagery in its most 
popular phases. It opens with him sleeping 
on a rock (how well we know the shape of 
that rock) ; it shows him the mourning hus- 





band, the inxpired prophet, the winning lover, 
the warrior, and the statesman—in as many 
dresses and situations as characters—in a 
simple green turban, in robes as a monarch, 
in a white cloak which falls gm | off, and 
reveals him in complete steel; finally, on his 
death bed, where he dies hard, as he ought. 
And the other scenes are well contrived to 
allow time to change the dresses and arran 
the scenery. The whole is also fluently 
written in lines which fall readily into what 
should be styled the throaty cadence, There 
are no extravagances of expression; the 
whole has the merit of propriety. 

But the verse is so very blank, and the 
piece so entirely rambling and disunited, that 
nothing but the use and audience required 
could save it. Its poetry is simply of that 
species disallowed on earth as well as above 
Olympus. It never changes its level ; there is 
inever a salient expression—not a paragraph 
that is fairly quotable as a specimen of the 
spirit of the whole—all being as like and as 
beautiful as so many bricks. The waters of 
Helicon could never have inspired such. If 
we speak with apparent severity, it is from 
unintended discourtesy towards Mr. Miles, 
who appears before the public as an amiable 
and gentlemanly writer, but in kindness to 
our readers, for whom it is our business to 
make what we consider a just and yet lenient 
estimate of the literary merit of his pro- 
duction. 


The Morning 





Watch. A Narrative. New 
York. Published for the Author, by G. P. 
Putnam. 1850. 

Tuts (anonymous) poem is the offspring of a 

right religious feeling, and, if the author is a 

young person (which is most likely), is of some 

promise. Aflixed at the end is an “Outline of 
the Narrative,” after the style of the side notes 
to the Ancient Mariner, to which we are 
obliged to refer to understand the story, which 
|is not enough apparent in the form itself, being 
swallowed up in a mass of rhapsodies. There 
we see that it is an allegory. Night comes 

down upon a traveller in a tropic land, upon a 

high bluff overlooking the sea. And a voice 

tells him that the night foreshadows dismay to 

the guilty, but that to some it promiseth a 

beautiful morning. And so Night symbolizeth 

Life. The traveller’s limbs fail him, and he, 
rforece, must tarry. Then he recounteth the 

istory of his life. In infaney he is taught the 
elements of religious knowledge; afterwards 
enters the world of action an trial, and be- 
comes wicked. Reproaches and visions of his 
better days come to him through the beauty of 
nature, and thus he learneth a right lesson. 


“ And sitting in that ancient wood 
I caught the secret of it all; 
| That all things beautiful are good ; 
And all things good are beautiful ! 
* Asin the beauty of a tree, 
Obedient to the will of God, 
Knowing no other will, and free 
Of all his gifts—the warm rich sod 
About its branching feet—the visiting air ; 
The travelling clouds in heaven, and its soft blue ; 
The mist, the summer showers, the cool night dew ; 
The light of stars, and moonlight, and the sun, 
And the still tightnings, when the battie’s won ; 
All things seever of the fair and good, 
it chooseth from the multitude : 
Chooseth joyfully and mute, 
To mingle with its flowers and fruit ; 
And these it giveth unto Him ; 
All which it hath.” 


The traveller sleepeth, seeth a vision of a 
world of the wretehed, waketh, is taught to 
pray by the mountains and the sea, determines 
to sin no more, but to dream of a happy land, 
where there is no night, of which an ld man 
tells him, goes in search of it, guided by a little 
cloud, discourseth much upon the way, and is 
still travelling on. 











It is now the Morning Watch, and the tra- 
veller, concluding his story, asks the stran- 
ger to 


a 





look forth and say how wears the night ; 
Look well, and note if there be any change 
Eastward the mountains, where the sou 
Crowds high the climbing sea.” 

But the stranger sees no gleam of morning 
anywhere. 

“ Night moves grandly on as ever; 
Bringing onby in the breeze 


The cry of the sea-bird coming landward, 
And the dashing of the seas [" 


Then an angel taketh him away, and 
“ While the worlds bow! down the glittering deep, 
He will return no more.” 

The extracts we have made are of the best 
in the poem. In management itis inartistical, 
sometimes written with great carelessness as 
to the verse and rhyme, changing its measure 
often without law or fitness. 

Yet the author has a true feeling for beauty, 
though much of the imagery is commonplace ; 
and a fondness for sweet sounds, that leads 
him often to forget his measure. But ina 
young poet there is nothing we are more 
ready to pardon, and few more hopeful signs 
than such a sense of musical delight as leads 
him to sacrifice other things to it, and is his 
predominant feeling and pleasure at his work. 


rm Fange 





The Golden Sands of Mexico. A Moral and 
Religious Tale: to which is added, True 
Riches, or the Reward of Self-Sacrifice. 
With Illustrations, by W. Croome. Phila- 
delphia: Lindsay and Blakiston. 

Tue first of these tales, which are stated to be 

“the productions of writers already favorably 

known to the public,” introduces us to Mexico 

shortly after its conquest by the Spaniards. 

We find in a retired mountain village a Padre, 

surrounded by a simple-minded native popula- 

tion, whom he has converted to Christianity, 
and who look up to him with that simple, 
childlike faith which we can readily believe to 
be characteristic of the converts from heathen- 
ism. The Indians, who watch all his move- 
ments with awe and interest, are especially in- 
terested in his literary labors. They one day 
observe him drying a freshly written page wit 
sand. The next day several of the leading 
chiefs disappear and are not seen for several 
days, when they return, bearing each to the 

Padre a small quantity of yellow sand. It is 

a sacrifice of the probabilities that the Padre 

does not at once discover that the sand in 


uestion is the genuine gold dust. The 
niards’ eyes were as 8 to- detect that 
valuable commodity in those days, as our Cali- 


fornian countrymen are in ours; but he does 
not do so, sanding his ink indifferently with 
the new golden grains as if it were the old 
plebeian dust. . 

Having occasion to write to the capital, he 
sands his letters with gold dust. One is di- 
rected te a jeweller, who at once detects the 
quality of the adhering particles, and carefully 
removes them from the letter. We hear no 
more of this jeweller, another of the faulty 
places in the plot. We should naturally ex- 

t him to look after his correspondent, or at 
east cultivate his epistolary favors. Such a 
letter-writer, whose sentences overflowed with 
the real matter-of-fact grains, not your meta- 
phorical ones of wit or wisdom, would be a 
desideratum. How popular would Californian 
correspondents become were they to adopt this 
happy practice! How sparkling would other- 
wise harsh and crabbed scrawls appear! What 
double emphasis would be given to their as- 
tounding facts if a grain of gold glitiered in 
the point of the exclamation mark! How lumi- 
nous and expressive John Smith would appear, 
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the familiar words traced out in golden scintil-| referred. The third and concluding part em- 
lations! How acceptable the favors of “con-| braces the worship of the Church, containing 
tributors !” a history of the liturgy and a review of its 

But we must return with the Indians to| several portions, showing their admirable 
the Padre. They communicate the, to them 


, adaptation to the purposes for which they are 
strange, conduct of the jeweller, and the half} set forth, 


surmise of the worthy man becomes a reality.| Book of Common Prayer, according to the 
The gold demon takes possession of him. €!use of King’s Chapel, Boston. (Boston: 


sends off the best members of his flock to 
gather gold for him; he reviles them on their 
return for bringing ouly sand and leaving the 
lum The Indians, warned by the fate of 
other regions of their land, keep the locale of 
the mine a profound secret, but they bring the 


Ticknor, Reep & Fietps.) A beautifully 
printed volume containing the garbled copy of 
the Book of Common Prayer, in use in King’s 
Chapel, Boston. It is one of the most beauti- 
ful volumes, in paper, print, and binding, which 
] : , 1©/we have ever received, and maintains the 
Padre continual supplies, which he stores in| reputation enjoyed by the publishers of turning 
his dwelling, forgetting, in his abserbing love | out from their establishment the most elegant 
to this his golden idol, the duties he owes to hooks produced in the country. 
his flock. He finally communicates the | Hymns for Schools, with appropriate selec- 
knowledge of these facts to the government. | tiong from Scripture, and tunes suited to the 
Commissioners are immediately sent; the In-| metres of the hymns. By Charles D. Cleve- 
dians are firm in their seeresy ; they are given Jand. (New York: Marx H. Newman & 
over to the torturers. Seme die under the Co, 1850.) Those teachers and pupils who 
searing iron and the scourge, others are more | are in the habit of singing at their schools, 
speedily despatched. The remnant of the wij] find this a very appropriate text-book, 
tribe, under the skilful guidance of one of containing many of the best hymns from the 
their chiefs, and the aid of a cunning ruse, various Hymn Books; there being one for 
escape to a neighboring cave, while the sus- | every day in the year, and others for occasional 
picions of the soldiers are at last turned to the purposes. The names of appropriate tunes 
secret horde of the poor Padre, who already are also affixed, and the music of many of the 
bitterly repentant of his course, sorrowing over pest in ordinary use given at the end of the 
the destruction of his flock, sees his hoerd pook. The compiler, speaking of the practice 
borne to the church, and its partition there o¢ singing in schools, says, % For myself, I 
made the cause of a riotous and bloody tumult. would not continue my school a day without 
The Padre goes mad, and dies; the soldiers jt, As an introduction to the duties of the 
disperse over the country in search of the gold day, nothing can be more chastening to the 
mine, and perish miserably by hunger, or the feelings, more animating to the spirits, more 
hands of the justly enraged natives. The gold jncentive to the faithful and conscientious dis- 
mine is undiscovered, its mystery is well kept, charge of duty, than singing an appropriate 
and the knowledge of its position even has, it sacred song, replete with sentiments of piety, 
is said, long passed away from the savage benevolence, and practical righteousness; im- | 
tribes who surround its supposed entrance. | pressing upon the heart, in the higher lan-| 
Such is the legend, told with some power | guage of poetry, our duties to God, to each | 
and an agreeable simplicity of language, by ‘other, and to ourselves.” 
the author, It may be commended to beguile | Frighteenth Annual Report of the Trustees of 
the weary hours of sea life of the California.’ 46 Perkins Institution and Mass. Asylum, for | 


bound voyager; but perhaps it will be read 44¢ Blind. (Cambridge, 1850.) Dr. Howe, | 
with a keener appreciation of its lesson by the 


disabled digger, as he recruits his shattered 
constitution, and laves his rheumatic limbs in 
a San Francisco hospital. 











the able superintendent, seems to possess un- | 
usual powers in teaching these unfortunates, | 
and his reports are matters of general interest. | 
The Appendix B is an extremely interesting | 
report, on Laura Bridgeman, the remarkable | 
deaf, dumb, and blind girl. Her intellectual | 
Republic. ‘Translated from the French of development advances regularly, and with a! 
Alphonse de Lamartine. (Harper & rapidity that would be creditable to those in’ 
Broruers.) M. de Lamartine, after a sum-| possession of all their senses. She is now! 
mary. in a few paragraphs of the History of | studying algebra, geography, and history, and 
France, from 1848 to the present time, enters | is reading the “Neighbors,” by Miss Bremer. | 
upon the defence of his schemes of public | Dr. Howe proposes that her friends should 
policy during his governmental career. his | contribute and buy her an annuity, so that her 
is followed by remarks upon Universal | future life may be one of certain ease, and that 
Suffrage, and the means by which it can be | she may enjoy the assistance of some eompe- 
permanently established in France. The tent lady who might be to her as a companion 
work, though partaking of the vagueness of| and teacher. 

rench political writing, will interest those | Lights and Shadows of Domestic Life, and 
who have still any faith left in French polities. | other Stories. By the authors of Rose and her 

The Churchman’s Manual: an Exposition | Lamb, &¢. (Boston: Ticknor, Reep, and 
of the Doctrines, Ministry, and Worship of the | Fretps). A volume of well written stories, 
Protestant Episeopal Church in the United | from practised pens, calculated to aid in the 
States. By the Rev. Benjamin Dorr, D.D.| instructions of the fireside and the domestic 
3d_ ed. (Phila. R. E. Peterson.) This | circle. 
work is intended as a brief and popular sum-| Mothers of the Wise and Good. By Jabez 
mary of the doctrines and pecuiiarities of | Burns, D.D. (Boston: Goon, Kenna, and 
Episcopacy. It is not confined, as is the case | Lincon). Another volume of household im- 
with most works of its class, to the discussion provement, in which some of the most illus- 
of the primitive form of church government, | trious examples of the world (how many more 
and its transmission to our own days, but also | are there of which history takes no account !) 
contains an account of the great doctrines of| of the mothers of great and good men, are 
Christianity, as taught by the Prayer Book.| brought to the reader's attention, There are 
From this, the author passes to the Ministry|the mothers of Bacon and Bishop Hall, of 
of the Chureh, samming ap briefly the subject | Colonel Gardiner, and Wesley, and of George 








The Past, Present, and Future of the French | 











of church government to which we have| Washington. These, with many others, are 


See nl 


celebrated by brief notices, the volume closin 


with a selection of appropriate poems an 
essays. 


Of the many Serzat publications of the 
day, we have from Pururrs, Sampson & Co., 
Boston, Nos. 15, 16, and 17 of the octavo 
Shakspeare, with portraits by Wright of 
Luciana, Lady Macbeth, and Constance, illus- 
trating the respective plays. The recom- 
mendation of the edition, besides these well 
executed steel engravings, is the large text 
and desirable form for preservation in families, 
The notes are few, but judicious. The same 
publishers supply the earliest edition, simulta- 
neously with the English publication of 
Carlyle’s Latter-Day Pamphlets. No. 6 of 
these is occupied with “ Parliaments,” sustain- 
ing the author’s well-known powers (occa- 
sionally weakened by diffuseness and a logic 
so far in advance of, or aside from action, as 
to be impracticable) of forcible expression, 
and invective against the times. The next 
number is to be devoted to Hudson, the Rail- 
way King. Wrrkins, Carter & Co. issue 
with promptness the successive numbers of 
S G. Goodrich’s History of all Nations. The 
14th number of this comprehensive work is 
occupied with the Hindoos. The tact and 
acumen of the editor eminently qualify him 
for this undertaking. The wood-cut illustra- 
tions are numerous. Ta Luis, WILLovcHBy 
& Co. have commenced the publication, in 
quarto form, with large type, of Fleetwood’s 
Life of Christ, with a series of original illus- 
trations, steel engravings, in each number, 
after the designs of Warren, the president of 
the New Water Color Society of Lendon, 
whose knowledge of Eastern life has been 
recently illustrated in the Egyptian panorama 
exhibited by Mr. Gliddon. The work promises 
to be a good family edition. Messrs. Tallis 
& Co. have also ready parts 2 to 6 of R, 


| Montgomery Martin’s illustrations, historical, 


geographical, and economical, of the British 
Colonies. These numbers of this valuable 


_work of reference are occupied with Canada, 


the history of whieh is given, its topography, 


social condition, &ec., illustrated by portraits 


of the great personages of the era of its 
settlement, and three excellent maps of its 
different divisions. We have also the. latest 
numbers to. No. 8 of Mrs. Eilis’s Morning Cail 
from this house, which sustains the character 
in its. letter-press and engravings, we might 
fairly expect from the well-known tastes of 


the editor, whose story, “ The History of a 


Human Heart,” forms monthly a substantial 
portion of its contents. 

Putnam has received Nos, 4 and 5 of Mrs. 
Loudon’s Ladies’ Companion, which sustains 
its character as the fullest, most valuable, and 
not least attractive of the ladies’ magazines. 
Among the specialties are the continuations of 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s papers on Shakspeare ; 
an excellent series, illustrated, on the Medieval 
Exhibition ; the editor’s garden and cottage 
subjects ; and generally, matter of domestic eco- 
nomy practical and available for the times. 
With this and other competition, the American 
magazines are brushing up. The July num- 
bers of Graham, Sartain, and Peterson’s maga- 
zines come to us from the agents, Dewirt anp 
Davenport, with new attractions of engrav- 
ings and letter-press. The best contributors 
are employed, and artists at home and abroad, 
to render this work attractive. An amply il- 
lustrated paper on William Penn, with an en- 
graving of t the youthful portrait in the posses- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, is 
the leading attraction of Sartain. Graham has 
a biography of the editor newly returned to 
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the proprietorship and a characteristic, well! faultless had not the less partial pens of 


execute 
Pictorial Edition of Byron has advanced into | 
Don Juan with the 22d number. The notes of | 
Murray’s best edition are added to the text. | 
The sixth volume of Bohn’s edition of Lodge's | 
Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great | 
Britain has been received by Bayes, Piatt 
& Co.,, bringing us down to the celebrities of 
the days of Charles I. and II. This work has 
the superior merit of good execution and tho- | 
rough fidelity, as well in the portraits as the | 
text; the latter having been a labor of love | 
with the learned and painstaking antiquarian | 
editor. It is a valuable addition to the most 


rtrait of Jenny Lind. Virrve’s | foreign writers revealed some blemishes. 
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ness. She humbled the power of the nobles, 
a power that had, under the last two monarchs, 
become so formidable as to menace royalty 
itself; but, on the other hand, she sted, one 
far more dangerous to prince and people, when 
she sanctified the Inquisition. Excellent insti. 
tutions sprang up at her command, but at their 
very foundations were sown the seeds of the 
destructive principle that was to neutralize 


I am well aware that the iconoclast, who 
with daring hand attempts to displace the so 
long admired image from its pedestal, and 
reveals the secret mechanism that worked its 
wonders, will incur the disapprobation of a 
host of worshippers; but, while admiring in 
the pages of the past the towering edifice of 
which the massive fragments dispersed hither | their beneficial results. A slave to her con- 
and thither alone remain, 1 will not refrain | fessor, she adopted a religious code that 
from endeavoring to ascertain the causes that} seemed to have emanated from the councils of 
led to its downfall; and trace to its sources the great enemy of man ; and the cruel fanati- 
the degradation and poverty that have suc-/cism with which she sanctioned the wholesale 








limited collection of historical volumes. The | the records of the past ever pointing to the 
Classical Series of te same publishers now in- | unwise architect who wasted his priceless ma- 
cludes a new and carefully prepared edition of | terials in building, not on the enduring rock, 
Davidson's literal prose translation of Virgil. | but on the false sands. Still, while I cannot, 
—— | but perceive and deplore the error that dictated | 

MRS, ANITA GEORGE’S ANNALS OF THE QUEENS | its unstable foundation, I am not blind to the 
OF SPAIN. | beauties of the structure. 

Ix many cases our infirmities take the shape| Isabel, though not gifted with the genius’ 
of virtues, and negative injustice becomes a po- | that creates circumstances, was endowed with | 
sitive recommendation of character. We are | the good sense that perceives and takes advan- 
blind to the faults of those we love—of our|tage of them. Though unfortunately tine-| 
parents, kindred, and friends; and the judg. | tured with a “ree and fanatical zeal, 
ment that could sremeenely Aten and weigh | excessive even for that age ; though her firm. 





all their defects might very acute, but|ness frequently degenerated into obstinacy, | 
would argue very poorly for the heart to | and her care for the iterests of the people too | 
which it was joined. So it is honorable to ofien assumed the aspect of a selfish jealousy | 
overlook the minor faults of our benefactors. | of her own authority, and of an excessive love 
True, this principle has a limit, and the au-|of power; yet, on the other hand, she pos- 
thoress of the Annals of the Queens of Spain / sessed qualities that eminently fitted her for, 
thinks it.has been pushed too fur in the case | the emergencies of those times. Born at such 
of IsapeLta or Sraix. The friend and patron |@ distance from the throne as, while it pre- 
of Columbus, who stood by him in his dark | cluded her being exposed to the evil effects of 
hours, and out of respect to his genius and | the adulation attributed to its immediate heir, 
character sent her ships on that apparently re- | still allowed her to indulge the hope of one 
turnless voyage, must always be held in reve- | day occupying it, the rough school of adver- 
rence by the inhabitants of this new world, | sity had early developed her natural abilities ; 
Still, it is nevertheless true, that her sympathy , While the peculiar situation in which she was 
with the great discoverer would not make her | placed coutribu ed to sweeten a temper, natu- 
a wise queen at home; nor would the placing | rally neither irritable nor violent. She found 
a new world at her feet render her laws just, | that prudence, patience, and mildness would 
or her policy sound. To look at her as the | advance her fortunes, while a cold ungracious | 
friend of Columbus is one thing ; to view her | demeanor, and frowning brow, and harsh words 
as the administrator of justice to her subjects | might ruin them; and learit to subdue every 
quite another. | outward demonstration of temper so long as it | 
We would not express an opinion upon her | would have been unsafe to indulge it. 
merits as a Spanish queen, but when there are| _Though, at the tine of her marriage, a mere 
two sides to a subject our motto is “audi/| girl in years, she had passed through a va- 
alteram partem,” and the following extract riety of fortunes, that had imparted to her 
from the forthcoming second volume of Mrs. | youthful mind the experience of mature age. 
George will be read with interest. What-| Quick of observation, she detected the weak 
ever the reader may think of the views it con- | points of those she wished to gain to her side, 
taius, he will acknowledge at least that it is | and neglected none of those arts of condeseen- 
strongly and boldly written, and gives a rich | sion so charming in those of superior rank, 
promise of the volume which it heralds, As | but particularly caleulated in a female sove- 
she approaches the exciting scenes that oc- | reign to win the hearts of her subjects. Fuil 
curred during the reign of Ferdinand and | of energy, promptness, and decisicn, fertile in 
Isabella, and passes down to modera times, | Tesources, undaunted by peril, undismayed by | 





we expect to see the fire of Spanish blood 
which has been kept under while giving dry 
stitutes of the queens of the separate provinces 
of Spain, about whom so little is known, and 
who, probably, did so little worth knowing. 
But to the extract :— 
ISABEL, THE CATHOLIC 
Queen, in her own right, of Castile, 1474—~ 
and, by marriage, of Aragon, 1479. 

The glorious events that during the reign 
of Isabel elevated the Spanish monarchy to a 
height of splendor, presenting a startling con- 
trast with the state of prostration to which a 
portion of it had been reduced under her im- 
mediate predecessor, encircled that sovereign 
with so brilliant a halo, that the dazzled eyes 
of her national historiographers have over- 
looked her defeets; and, seen through the 
long vista of ages, her character would appear 


defeat, Isabel possessed, moreover, the essen- | 
tial talent that subsequently contributed, in 


ceeded to such wealth and power, aud found murder, the extermination of the gallant Moors, 

and the exile of the rant @ ews, cannot, 
even at this distance of time, viewed with- 
out horror and disgust. The mistaken zeal 
that brought a corrupt and bloodstained relj- 
gion to influence every act and preside in 
every department, gave birth to a system that 
has unfortunately been maintained ever since, 
and been productive of the worst results. So 
long as the successors of ISabel were princes 
of genius and strong intellect, the evil effects 
of the system she had introduced, were not 
felt; but from the day the occupants of the 
Spanish throne lacked firmness and talent, the 
gorgeous fabrie she had erected tottered to its 
rotten base. The good she did was apparent, 
evanescent; while the evil had strong roots 
that spread far and wide through the rich soil, 
poisoning the once pure atmosphere with its 
deleterious blossoms for centuries. Isabel has 
been vindicated on the plea that her enthu- 
siasm, while it overleaped the bounds of reason 
and entailed misery on every sueceeding gene- 
ration, was sincere—a poor consolation to the 
outraged, ruined, tortured, massacred, and 
exiled thousands of her own day: and in sub- 
sequent ages, to the martyr her intolerant laws 
bound to the stake ; to the enlightened patriot, 
who beheld his country fast sinking in the 
seale of nations and dying of premature old 
age; to the man of letters, whose genius was 
clogged, cramped, by the fetters she had 
forged; to the t whose untilled fields 
proved his despair of reaping the fruits of his 
soil; to the merchant, the mechanic, whose 
industry was paralysed—to these crushed 
millions, what mattered it that the originator 
of the curse was conscientious in her infliction 
of wrong! Yet Isabel was prone to lenity, 
when religious fanaticism had not extinguished 
charity. Diligent and methodical, she was ever 
striving to improve her mind; and even amid 
the multifarious cares of government, after 
her marriage, she labored to supply the defi- 
ciencies of her early education, and in the 
space of a twelvemonth acquired such a 
knowledge of Latin as enabled her to read 
and speak it correctly. The uncontaminated 
purity of her morals, the exquisite modesty of 
her demeanor, her well regulated habits of 


England, to make of an ordinary woman a industry and inestimable qualities that emi- 
great queen. She chose her ministers well;  nently fitted her to adorn any station, and, in 
and the credit of those great and successful | the retirement of private life, as a daughter, a 
schemes was given to the sovereign, while the wife, and a mother, Isabel was faultless ; as a 
odium of her unpopular acts fell on her coun- | queen, she was responsible to a nation for all 


sellors. The tact and consummate political 
address she displayed in her contest with 
Enrique, and in her marriage contract, prove 
the docility with which she listened to the 
judicious counsels of her friends, the arch- 
bishops of Toledo, and the admiral don Fa- 


her public acts, and had no right to bring her 
own passions to bear on its welfare. 





SYDNEY SMITH-IANA. 
( Continued.) 
MAN’S LONGEVITY AND WISDOM. 





doique ; men, who, born amid the tempestuous 
commotions of civil wars, were well versed in 


One cause of that superiority 1 conceive to be, 
his longevity: without it, that accumulation of 





the difficult tactics of faction. That she was| experience in action, and of knowledge in specu- 
,not too scrupulous in her adherence to her lation, eould not have existed, and though man 
| promises when the fulfilment interfered with would still have been the first of all animals, the 
| her interests, the violations of the articles of difference between him and others would have been 


capitulation of Almeria and Guadir bear wit- 





less considerable than it now is. The wisdom of 
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a man is made up of what he observes, and what 
others observe for him ; and of course the sum of 
what he can acquire must principally depend upon 
the time in which he ean acquire it. All that we 
add to our knowledge is not an increase, by that 
exact proportion, of all we possess ; because we 
lose some things as we gain others ; but upon the 
whole, while the body and mind remain healthy, 
an active man increases in intelligence, and conse- 
quently in power. If we lived seven hundred 
years instead of seventy, we should write better 


epic poems, build better houses, and invent more’ 


complicated mechanism, than we do now. I 
should question very much if Mr. Milne could 
build a bridge so well as a gentleman who had en- 
gaged in that occupation seven centuries: and if I 
had only two hundred years’ experience in lec- 
turing on moral philosophy, I am well convinced I 
should do it a little better than I do now. On the 
contrary, how diminutive and absurd all the efforts 
of man would have been if the duration of his life 
had only been twenty years, and if he had died of 
old age just at that period when every human be- 
ing begins to suspect that he is the wisest and most 
extraordinary person that ever did exist! I think 
it is Helvetius who says, he is quite certain we only 
owe our superiority over the ourang-outangs to the 


greater length of life conceded to us; and that if | 
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very soon you will care, and care so much, that 
you will sit for hours thinking about light and 
sound, and be extremely angry with any one who 
interrupts you in your pursuit; and tolerate no 
other conversation but about light and sound ; and 
catch yourself plaguing everybody to death who 
approaches you, with the discussion of these sub- 
jects. I am sure that a man ought to read as he 
would grasp a nettle :—do it lightly and you get 
molested ; grasp it with all your strength, and you 
feel none of its asperities. There is nothing so 
horrible as languid study ; when you sit looking at 
the clock, wishing the time was over, or that 
somebody would call on you and put you out of 
your misery. The only way to read with any 
efficacy, is to read so heartily that dinner-time 
comes two hours before you expected it. To sit 
with your Livy before you, and hear the geese 
cackling that saved the capital ; and to see with 
your own eyes the Carthaginian suttlers gathering 
up the rings of the Roman knights after the battle 
of Canne, and heaping them into bushels ; and to 
be so intimately present at the actions you are read- 
ing of, that when anybody knocks at the door, it 
will take you two or three seconds to determine 
whether you are in your own study or in the plains 


_of Lombardy, looking at Hannibal’s weather- 


beaten face, and admiring the splendor of his 


our life had been as short as theirs, they would | single eye ;—-this is the only kind of study which 
have totally defeated us in the competition for nuts | is not tiresome, and almost the only kind which is 


and ripe blackberries. 


I can hardly agree to this | not useless: this is the knowledge which gets into 


extravagant statement ; but I think, in a life of the system, and which a man carries about and 
twenty years, the efforts of the human mind would | uses like his limbs, without perceiving that it is ex- 


have been so considerably lowered, that we might 
probably have thought Helvetius a good philoso- 
pher, and admired his sceptical absurdities as some 
of the greatest efforts of the human understanding. 
Sir Richard Blackmore would have been our 
greatest poet; our wit would have been Dutch ; 
our faith, French; the Hottentots would have 
given us the model for manners, and the Turks for 
government ; and we might probably have been 
such miserable reasoners respecting the sacred 
truths of religion, that we should have thought 
they wanted the support of a puny and childish 
jealousy of the poor beasts that perish. 


A MOTIVE FOR STUDY. 


One of the best methods of rendering study 
agreeable is, to live with able men, and to suffer 
all those pangs of inferiority which the want of 
knowledge alwaysinflicts. Nothing short of some 
such powerful motive, can drive a young person, 
in the full possession of health and bodily activity, 
te such an unnatural and such an unobvious mode 
of passing his life, as study. But this is the way 
that intellectual greatness often begins. The 
trophies of Miltiades drive away sleep. A young 
man sees the honor in which knowledge is held by 
his fellow-creatures ; and he surrenders every pre- 
sent gratification, that he may gain them. The 
honor in which living genius is héld, the trophies 
by which it is adorned after life, it receives and en- 
joys from the feelings of men,—not from their 
sense of duty; but men never obey this feeling 
without discharging the first of all duties; without 
securing the rise and growth of genius, and in- 
creasing the dignity of our nature, by enlarging 


yet rewarded in vain ; no breath of praise was ever | 


idly lavished upon him ; it has never yet been idle 
and foolish to rear up splendid monuments to his 
name: the rumor of these things impels young 
minds to the noblest exertions, creates in them au 
empire over present passions, inures them to the 
severest toils, determines them to live only for the 
use of others, and to leave a great and lasting me- 
morial behind them. 


HEARTY READING. 

Curiosity is a passion very favorable to the love 
of study; and a passion very susceptible of in- 
crease by cultivation. Sound travels so many feet 
in a second ; and light travels so many feet in a 
second. Nothing more probable: but you do not 
care how light and sound travel. Very likely: 
but make yourself care ; get up, shake yourself 
well, pretend to care, make believe to care; and 





traneous, weighty, or inconvenient. 
THE ART OF THINKING. 


One of the best modes of improving in the art 
of thinking, is to think over some subject before 
you read upon it; and then to observe after what 
manner it has occurred to the mind of some great 
master; you will then observe whether you 
have been too rash or too timid; what you 
have omitted, and in what you have exceeded ; 
and by this process you will insensibly catch a 
great manner of viewing a question. It is right in 


| study, not only to think when any extraordinary 
| incident provokes you to think, but from time to 


time to review what has passed ; to dwell upon it 
and to see what trains of thought voluntarily 
present themselves to your mind. It is a most 
superior habit of some minds, to refer all the 
particular truths which strike them, to other truths 
more general ; so that their knowledge is beauti- 
fully methodized ; and the general truth at any 
time suggests all the particular exemplifications, or 
any particular exemplification at once leads to 
the general truth. This kind of understanding 
has an immense and decided superiority over 
those confused heads in which one fact is piled 
upon another, without the least attempt at classifi- 
cation and arrangement. Some men always read 
with a pen in their hand, and commit to paper 
any new thought which strikes them ; others trust 
to chance for its reappearance. Which of these 
is the best method in the conduct of thé under- 
standing, must, 1 should suppose, depend a great 
deal upon the particular understanding in question. 


_Some men can do nothing without preparation ; 
the dominion of mind. No eminent man was ever | 


otherg little with it; some are fountains, some re- 
servoirs. 





Original YPartry. 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF LOVE. 
BY ALICE B. NEAL. 

Those who have read the history of “ Little Emily,” «nd 
her foster-father’s serrch for his erring child,—so beau 
tifully delineated by Dickens, will recognise the basis 
of this litte Poem. 

Qu, lone old man! Pathetic in thy meekness! 
Who does not follow thee with loving heart, 

As nursing all of sorrow but its weakness, 

We see thee on thy pilgrimage depart. 

No guide, save the instinct and hidden yearning 
Of love that watched her guileless infancy, 

And memory of her fancy ever turning 
Towards the chiming of the far blue sea. 








Alone he wandered by the winding rivers, 
And o’er the “ vine-clad hills” of sunny France, 
Where in the moonlight rustling foliage quivers, 
With soft faint shadow o’er the peasants’ dance. 
The village matrons watch 
Near that famed pilgrim-nest, the roadside cross, 
Some by like grief his desolation learning, 
And all with sympathy for his gieat loss. 
Their children to his arms came fondly smiling, 
Yet brought with fond caress a thrilling pain, 
And thoughts of one who once his care beguiling, 
eg: strong heart her bright young head had 
ain. 
Soenstiongy he trod where she had passed before, 
im, 
In the soft impress of her tiny foot, 
But of her welfare, winds low sighing o’er him, 
The sparkling waters, and the flowers were 
mute. 
Then onward still, upborne by hope, he wandered, 
Strong in the faith of winning ber at Jast,— 
While on his weary way, he darkly pondered, 
O’er the fair picture of her childhood past. 
And by her love and innocent devotion 
To all things beautiful, and pure, and true, 
When thus beside the restless heaving ocean 
To thoughtful womanhood the young child 
grew,— 
He felt she might be won from the deceiver 
To tread once more the narrow path of peace, 
To those fond arms long waiting to receive her, 
Where all her weariness and care should cease. 
Is there no lesson in this mournful story ? 
This patient seeking for an erring child ! 
While strength was spent, and raven locks grew 
hoary, 
With spirit of forgiveness, still and mild? 
Are there no lost ones wandering unforgiven, 
Looking in vain for mercy to thy hand ? 
What though all ties their own misdeeds have 
riven — 
Canst thou not link again the silver band ? 


ed for his returning 











A MODEL COUNTRY VILLAGE. 

Mr. Downine’s Horticulturist slips in at this 
season, amongst our pile of monthlies, with 
something in its cheerful page of the aroma of 
the country about it, reminding us of the exu- 
berant bouquets or brimming baskets of fruit 
which country denizens sometimes favor their 
pent-up city friends with. Mr. Downing’s 
leader is always on something pleasant and 
available, and the topic of this month is peeu- 
liarly so in reference to the present improve- 
ment and speculating movement in country 
lots and cottages on the Hudson. Cannot 
some speculators (we think they would find 
Mr. Downing’s recommendations profitable) 
be found to earry out his tempting plan of an 
Ornamental Village ? 


“In no country, perhaps, are there so many 
new villages and towns laid out every year as in 
the United States. Indeed, so large is the num- 
ber, that the builders and projectors are fairly at a 
loss for names,—ancient and modern history 
having been literally worn threadbare by the god- 
fathers, until all association with great heroes and 
mighty deeds is fairly beggared by this rechristen- 
ing going on in our new settlements and future 
towns, as yet only populous to the extent of six 
houses. And notwithstanding the apparent vast- 
ness of our territory, the growth of new towns and 
new states is so wonderful—fifteen or twenty years 
giving a population of hundreds of thousands, where 
all was wilderness before—that the plan and arrange. 
mem of new towns ought to be a matter of na- 
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er 
tional importance. And yet, to judge by the 
manner in which we sée the thing done, there has 
not, in the whole duration of the republic, been a 
single word said, or a single plan formed, calculated 
to embody past experience, or to assist in any way 
the laying out of a village or town. 

“ We have been the more struck by this fact in 
observing the efforts of some companies who have 
lately, upon the Hudson, within some twenty or 
more miles of New York, undertaken to lay out 
rural villages, with some pretension to taste and 
comfort ; and aim, at least, at combining the ad- 
vantages of the country with easy railroad access 
to them. 

“ Our readers most interested in such matters as 
this ( and taking our principal cities together it is 
a pretty large class), will be interested to know 
what is the beau-ideal of these companies, who 
undertake to buy tracts of land, lay them out in 
the best manner, and form the most complete and 
attractive rural villages, in order to tempt those 
tired of the way-worn life of sidewalks, into a 
neighhorhood where, without losing society, they 
can see the horizon, breathe the fresh air, and 
walk upon elastic green-sward. 

« Well, the beau-ideal of these newly planned 
villages is not down to the zero of dirty lanes and 
shadeless roadsides; but it rises, we are sorry to 
say, no higher than streets, lined on each side 
with shade trees, and bordered with rows of 
houses. For the most part, those houses—cot- 
tages we presume—are to be built on 50 feet lots ; 
or if any buyer is not satisfied with that amount of 
elbow room, he may buy two lots, though certain 
that his neighbor will still be within 20 feet of his 
fence. And this is the sum total of the rural 
beauty, convenience, and comfort of the latest plan 
for arural village in the Union.* The buyer 
gets nothing more than he has in town, save his 
little patch of back and front yard, a little peep 
down the street, looking one way at the river, and 
the other way at the sky. So far from gaining 
anything which all inhabitants of a village should 
gain by the combination, one of these new vil- 
lagers actually loses; for if he were to go by 
himself he would buy land cheaper, and have a 
fresh landscape of fields and hills around him, in- 
stead of houses on all sides, almost as closely 
placed as in the city, which he has endeavored to 
fly from. 

“ Now a rural village—newly planned in the 
suburbs of a great city, and planned, too, spe- 
cially for those whose circumstances will allow 
them to own a tasteful cottage in such a village 
—should present attractions much higher than this. 
It should aim at something higher than mere 
rows of houses upon streets crossing each other at 
right angles, and bordered with shade trees. Any 
one may find as good shade trees, aud much 
better houses, in certain streets of the city which 
he leaves behind him ; and if he is to give up fifty 
conveniences and comforts, long enjoyed in town, 
for the mere fact of fresh air, he had better take 
board during the summer months in some snug 
farm-house as before. 

“The indispensable desiderata in rural vil- 
lages of this kind, are the following :—Ist, a 
large open space, common, or park, situated in 
the middle of the village—not less than twenty 
acres; and better, if fifty or more in extent. 
This should be well planted with groups of trees, 
and kept as a lawn. ‘The expense of mowing it 
would be paid by the grass in some cases ; and in 
others a considerable part of the space might be 
inclosed with a wire fence, and fed by sheep or 
cows, like many of the public parks in England. 

“ This park would be the nucleus, or Aeart of 
the village, and would give it an essentially rural 
charscter. Around it should be grouped all the 
best cottages and residences of the place; and 
this would be secured by selling no lots fronting 
upon it of less than one fourth of an acre in ex- 
tent. Wide streets, with rows ofelms or maples, 





* We say plan, but we do not mean to include in this 
such villages as Northampton, Brookline, etc., beautiful 
and tastetul as they are. But they are in Mussachu- 





seits ! 











should diverge from the park on each side, and 
upon these streets smaller lots, but not smaller 
than 100 feet front, should be sold for smaller 
cottages. 

“ In this way we would secure to our village a 
permanent rural character ; first, by the possession 
of a large central space, always devoted to park 
or pleasure ground, and always held as joint pro- 
perty, and for the common use of the whole vil- 
lage ; second, by the imperative arrangement of 
cottages or dwellings around it, in such a way as 
to secure in all parts of the village sufficient 
space, view, circulation of air, and broad, well- 
planted avenues of shade trees. 

“ After such a village was built, and the central 
park planted a few years, the inhabitants would 
not be contented with the mere meadow 
and trees, usually called a park in this country. 
By submitting to a small annual tax per family, 
they could turn the whole park, if small, or con- 
siderable portions, here and there, if large, into 
pleasure-grounds. In the latter there would be 
collected, by the combined means of the village, 
all the rare, hardy shrubs, trees, and plants, usually 
found in the private grounds of any amateur in Ame- 
rica. Beds and masses of everblooming roses, 
sweet-scented climbers, and the richest shrubs, 
would thus be open to the enjoyment of all during 
the whule growing season. ‘l'hose who had nei- 
ther the means, time, nor inclination to devote to 
the culture of private pleasure-grounds, could thus 
enjoy those which belonged to all. Others might 
prefer to devote their own gardén to fruits and ve- 
getables, since the pleasure-grounds, which be- 
longed to all, and which all would enjoy, would, 
by their greater breadth and magnitude, ofler 
beauties and enjoyments which few private gardens 
can give. 








“The next step, after the possession of such 
public pleasure-grounds, would be the social and | 
common enjoyment of them. Upon the well- | 
mown glades of lawn, and beneath the shade of | 
the forest trees, would be formed rustic seats. 
Little arbors would be placed near, where in mid- | 
summer evenings ices would be served to all who 
wished them. And, little by little, the musical | 
taste of the village (with the help of those good | 
musical folks—the German emigrants), would or- | 
ganize itself into a band, which would occasion- 
ally delight the ears of all frequenters of the park 
with popular airs. 

* Do we over-rate the mental and moral influ- 
ences of such a common ground of entertainment 
as this, when we say that the inhabitants of such a 
village—enjoying in this way a common interest 
in flowers, trees, the fresh air and sweet music, 
daily—would have something more healthful than 
the ordinary life of cities, and more refining and 
elevating than the common gossip of country 
villages ? 

“* Ah! I see, Mr. Editor, you are a bit of a 
communist.” By no means. On the contrary, we 
believe, above all things under heaven, in the 
power and virtue of the individual home. We 
devote our life and humble efforts to raising its 
condition. But people must live in towns and 
villages, and therefore let us raise the condition of 
towns and villages, and especially of rural towns 
and villages, by all possible means! - 

“ But we are republican; and, shall we confess 
it, we are a little vexed that as a people generally, 
we do not see how much in Ameriea we lose by 
not using the advantages of republicanism. We 
mean now, for refined culture, physical comfort, 
and the like. Republican education we are now 
beginning pretty well to understand the value of; 
and it will not be long before it will be hard to 
find a native citizen who cannot read and write. 
And this comes by making every man see what a 
great moral and intellectual good comes from 
cheerfully bearing a part in the burden of popular 
education. Let us next take up popular refine- 
ment in the arts, manners, social life, and innocent 
enjoyments, and we shal! see what a virtuous and 
educated republic can really become. 

“ Besides this, it is the proper duty of the state, 





that is, the people—to do in this way what the 
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reigning power does in a monarchy. If the kings 
and princes in Germany, and the sovereign of Eng- 
land, have made magnificent parks and pleasure- 
gardens, and thrown them wide open for the enjoy- 
ment of all classes of the people (the latter, after 
all, having to pay for it), may it not be that our 
sovereign people will (far more cheaply, as they 
may) make and support these great and healthy 
sources of pleasure and refinement for themselves 
in America? We believe so ; and we confidently 
wait for the time when public parks, public 
gardens, public galleries, and tasteful villages, 
shall be among the peculiar features of our happy 
republic.” 





Che Drama. 


MR. COOPER’S NEW COMEDY. 
AttHoveH the new piece, “ Upside-down, or 
Philosophy in Petticoats,” presented at Bur- 
ton’s the first time last Tuesday night, was 
only described on the bills as by “ an Ameri- 
ean author of celebrity,” there can be no possi- 
bility of mistake in fixing its paternity more 
definitely, from internal evidence. No one but 
Mr. Cooper could have produced such a singu- 
lar exhibition of his individualities; and the 
only wonder is, how he should have been able 
to have presented such another caricature of 
himself, as he appears in his later novels, with- 
out seeming to be aware that he was doing so. 
We feel almost inclined to reverse the exclama- 
tion of the French Lord, respecting Parolles, in 
« All’s Well that Ends Well ;” instead of “ can 
this man know what he is and be that he is!” 
we are puzzled to decide how Mr. Cooper can 
be what he is and not know himself to be what 
he is. He presents such a curious agglomera- 
tion of opposite qualities, that one would sup- 
pose he must be laughing at the singular figure 
he himself cuts all the while he is attempting 
to ridicule the follies of the time. 

This comedy, as its title indicates, was 
written to satirize some of the prevalent 
notions about Communism, Woman’s Rights, 
the law reducing marriage to a mere civil con- 





tract, the facility of divoree, the New Code, 


Anti-rent, &c. &c., the same which have excited 
its author’s ire in all his recent writings. Its prin- 
cipal character, Mr. Richard Lovel (Burton), is 
an old gentleman with the gout, a bachelor, 
residing in the Seventh Avenue. He is guar- 
dian to Miss Emily (Mrs. Russell), who is 
engaged to Frank Lovel (Jordan), her nephew. 
Frank gets infected with new-fangled notions 
about Socialism, from attending the lectures of 
Dr. M‘Social (Bass), a lecturer on Communism, 
and his sister, Miss Sophia M‘Social (Mrs. 
Hughes), a female philosopher. The plot of 
the piece turns on the endeavors of Miss 
Emily and her guardian to undeceive him. 
The principal incident is, that the guardian is 
drawn into accepting a proposal of marriage, 
from the female philosopher, under the notion 
that by so doing she will have delicacy 
enough to be disgusted, and refuse him. On 
the contrary, she contrives to have a witness 
at hand, and the old bachelor (as marriage is 
merely a civil contract) finds himself in for it. 
In the end, however, she is induced to abandon 
her claim, and the play ends, of course, with 
the reformation of the nephew, and his mar- 
riage with Miss Emily. There are several 
other personages who, however, have little to 
do with the plot; among the rest, a Cato (ad- 
mirably done by Johnston) and Dinah, old 
house servants, &ec., such as Cooper is fond 
of introducing in his novels. 

The piece moves off extremely slow, the 
characters not appearing much interested in 
what they have to do, but preferring to “ ex- 
press their sentiments” on the topics of the 
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day. The plot has no probability, and the 


satire is so universal, that it is pointless. 
There are hits of course, bold expres- 
sions of opinions, and a rough testy way of 


touching up social follies, here and there ; but, 
as a W the humor of the thing fails, 
because one is — certain — the a, 
is driving at—what principles or leading ideas 
he m4 his mind. In all th 


ome as Found, and the like. 





ese ts, the | 
lay is but a younger brother of the Monikins, | 
It is not. 
dramatic, and is without the least attraction of 
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its gravity and other material properties, belong- 
ing to ponderable and extensible bodies. Now 
Mr. Payne comes to the city of New York and 
claims to be able not to decompose water, but 
to form hydrogen gas by uniting water, which 
is stated to be a simple substance, with negative 
electricity, while at the same time, by furnishing 
positive electricity to the same water, oxygen 
might be derived. This is the last phase of the 
alleged discovery, which, if true, is a revolution 
in the scientific world sufficient to make scep- 
tics even where experiment had apparently been 
most assured. 


stage effect. It might rather be called a A project, says a Cor. of the Courier, has been 


lecture against, mixed up with one for, all sorts | 
of “ new light,” and thrown into a dramatic | 


form to make a palatable mixture, than a 
comedy. 

That it was received with so commendable 
a patience by a very respectable audience, was 
owing in a t measure to the excellence 
of the acting in the principal parts, particularly 
the old bachelor by Burton, which was as fine 
an instance of an actor’s carrying off a heavy 
piece, by the excellence of his performance, as 
we wish to see. The Scotch Communist 
lecturer, by Mr. Bass, was also excellent; the 
more 80, as it must have been an entire new 
creation of the fancy, since no such person 
ever was, or ever could be found in actual life. 

Had Mr. Cooper confined himself to satiriz- 
ing Communist notions, as they are put forth 
by the Fourierite school, he might possibly 
have made something more éelling—something 
that might be felt, where a little satire is the 
bestargument. But he has never succeeded 
in his pictures of society, and we do not think 
it is his vocation to attempt such. He is at 


home only in the forest, or on the ocean, or 


prairie, where we have all been so often de- 
lighted to aecompany him. 


Farts oud Opinions. 


Tue pretensions of Mr. Henry M. Paine, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., to the discovery of certain new 
laws in electrical science, will soon be brought 
to the trial ofa practical test in the Astor House. 
Mr. Payne conceals the means whereby he 
effects the results he claims to have discovered. 
When his Arcana Electrica are revealed to the 
public, we may be better able to decide how 
much truth and science are indebted to Mr. 
Payne. The machinery he conceals as yet for 
a very proper cause, because he intends to 
patent his process in England previously to 
doing so here. All very good; our advice is 
that no speculative individuals should take out a 
patent in the United Kingdom or the Colonies, 
to head Mr. P. off, till they have a better foun- 
dation than he has as yet shown. We believe 
that the first intimation given by Mr. Payne of 
his discovery was in the form of a challenge 
somewhat in the style of Kepler, and the mathe- 
maticians ofhis day, when announcing their scien- 
tific triumphs, which appeared in the columns of 
the “ Scientific American,” of this city, and call- 
ed on all inventors in the world to make trial of 
their wits on the same problem for the space of 
one year, and at the same time pointing out the 
means of effecting the result he claimed to have 
discovered, the rapid decomposition of water 
by means of electricity for purposes of illumina- 
tion ; these means he then stated were, if we re- 
member, friction and lime. During the summer 
ef 1849, and within the year, other statements 
appeared in various papers, among them one 
or two communications in the Sun, and one in 
the Arkansas State Gazette, claiming for Mr. 
Payne the aceomplishment of the decomposition 
of water by a magneto-electrical machine. 
Some time after a still more startling discovery 
was announced by Mr. Payne, that he had suc- 
ceeded in insulating the electric fluid, and com- 














pressing it; that he could prove experimentally 


some time in agitation for erecting a stupendous 
Hotel on the site of Bowling Green Row, in the 
lower part of Broadway. ‘The general plan of 
the enterprise is to purchase the property known 
as the Bowling Green Row, extending from 
State Street to Whitehall, a distance of 250 feet, 
and running back 150 feet in each of the above- 
named streets. Upon this site it is proposed to 
erect a first class Hotel, with, say, six stores, 
adapted to the wholesale dry goods business, 
underneath it. It is also contemplated to widen 
Whitehall street on the west side, 19 feet, and 
change its name to Broadway. It is estimated 
that the whole amount of funds necessary to 
purchase the site, and erect and furnish in an ele- 
gant manner the hotel, is about $450,000. It 
is ascertained that the stores intended to be built 
in connexion with the hotel, will command a 
rent of $3000 per annum each—say, $18,000 ; 
and that the hotel will rent for $18,000, making 
in all $36,000, equal to an interest of, say 8 per 
cent. upon the investment. It is proposed to 
accomplish the object with funds raised by 
means of a stock company. 


A bit of penny-a-lining is amusing the readers of 


English papers, credited to the Glasgow Adver- 
tiser, touching the appearance of the steamer 
« Atlantic,” which seems to have made a sensa- 
tion on the other side. “ We have had,” says 
that Journal, “ a drawing of the bow and figure- 
head of the new American steamship Atlantic 
sent to us, the latter of which, we confess, 
eclipses everything that ever came within our 
nautical experience. It represents an animal 
that we don’t think ever existed in the heavens 
above or the earth beneath, but which comes up 
to the idea of Jonathan’s favorite nondescript, 
‘ half-horse, half-alligator, in some degree. It 
has the head of Old Nick, with the tail of a tri- 
dent, and is supposed to be blowing a horn. The 
following conversation regarding it took place 
at New York betwixt a Yankee and the Eng- 
lish agent of another steam concern. Scene, 
the wharf; agent standing in wonder and admi- 
ration ; stranger approaches, and loguitur. 
Stranger: ‘ That’s a great piece of carving, sir, 
isn’t it?’ Agent: ‘ Itis. Guess we are mak- 
ing rapid strides in the fine arts in this country.’ 
Stranger: ‘ Yes, sir. I reckon it will take 
Johnnie a pretty tight squeeze to match that.’ 
Agent: ‘ No doubt of it. I’m sure he'll be as- 
tonished. Stranger: ‘ Yes. But pray, sir, 
what is it?” Agent: ‘ Don’t know, unless it be 
a portrait of Mr. Collins, blowing his own 
trumpet.’ Stranger: ‘ Yah! I calculate you're 
a bad egg, a right down Britisher. But stay 
till she makes the passage in seven days, as she’s 
SHURE to do! you won't snivel so much, guess 
you won't.’ Exit stranger. Manet agent to 
finish his giggle.” 


Mr. Bristed, in his Letter to Horace Mann, records 


his individual observations of American Aristo- 
cracy. “ Ido not mean to say that there is no 
aristocracy in the country—that is to say, no set 
or sets of men who use their own so as to abuse 
their neighbors’, who infringe upon other 
people’s rights, and exercise a tyranny over 
other people’s amusements and occupations. 
There is a sufficiency of such aristocracy among 
us; so far as my observation has extended, 
it is composed chiefly of the following classes : 
Ist, Omnibus drivers ; 2d, Hotel keepers; 3d, 
Newspaper editors ; 4th, Blackguards and row- 














dies generally, such as the people who stormed 


the Opera House and drove Macready out of 
New York.” 


The Temple of Nauvoo, erected by the Mormons, 


finished in 1845, partially burnt in October, 
1848, having but its four walls left—all its tim- 
ber works having been consumed by the flames 
—was destroyed by a hurricane on the 27th ult. 
On arriving at Nauvoo in March, 1849, the 
Icarian Community bought this Temple with a 
view to refit it for schools, studying and meet- 
ing halls, &c., and many men were employed in 
adapting the building to those uses, when a 
frightful hurricane burst suddenly on the hill of 
Nauvoo, with lightning, thunder, wind, hail, and 
rain, completely prostrating the walls. P. 
Bourg, Sec. of the Icarian commuuity, in a let- 
ter to the St. Louis Republican, says, “ they 
will begin again, on the place of the Temple, 
provisional and urgent constructions, that will 
serve until they build another large and fine 
edifice.” 


A young lady, 17 years of age, committed suicide 


at St. Louis lately, because her relatives would 
not permit her to adopt the profession of the 
stage. In a letter stating her intention and the 
cause, she requested that-a copy of Shakspeare 
might be placed upon her bosom in the coffin. 


A church in Greenwich, Mass., has lately been 


blown up by gunpowder. The outrage is sup- 
posed to have been instigated by revenge against 
certain temperance meetings which had been 
held in the house. 


At the Washington Navy Yard, on the evening 


of the 14th inst., a sailor belonging to the Go- 
vernment steamer Vixen, refused to join his 
vessel, and declared that he would sooner dis- 
able himself by mutilation, than sail under the 
orders of the captain of the vessel (Commander 
Lieut. James H. Ward). No attention being 
paid to his remonstrances, he deliberately walk- 
ed to a neighboring woodpile, and with a single 
blow of an axe severed his hand from his arm. 
The sailor was known to be a sober, inoflen- 
sive man, and such a demonstration on his part 
of a sense of wrong and injury immediately ex- 
eited a lively sympathy in his behalf. His 
alleged grievances were immediately laid before 
the Navy Department, where they. will undergo 
investigation. 


A seandalous scene occurred at St. Luke’s 


(Episcopal) Church, in Chelsea, near Boston 
on Sunday 9th inst. A division in the 
church, as to the right of two parties to occupy 
it, has for some time prevailed, and had been 
compromised by agreeing that neither party 
should occupy it until both should consent. In 
violation of this agreement, one of the parties 
surreptitiously obtained possession of it, and a 
layman proceeded to read the service. The 
Rector presented himself and claimed his rights. 
A strong party of persons supported each side, 
and a fight would have ensued had not the 
Rector and his friends withdrawn. They took 
their seats, and the services were performed by 
the usurping party. In the afternoon the Rec- 
tor, on entering the church to perform the even- 
ing service, was brutally assailed ; several vio- 
lent blows were given him, and his robes were 
torn from his back. The sheriff interfered and 
ordered the building to be cleared! These 
facts are stated by a correspondent of the Boston 
Ailas. 


Douglas Jerrold has addressed the following letter 


to the London Times :—“ As yet no one has 
been appointed to the laureateship; and the 
belief is gaining ground that the function of 
court poet has ceased to be,—a memory of the 
past with the office of the court jester. Shak- 
speare’s house has been purchased for the nation 
by certain of the people ; and there was a very 
confident hope expressed by the committee for 
such purchase, a hope suffered to be entertained 
by a member of the cabinet, that a provision 
would be made for the endowment of a warder- 
ship of the birthplace of the poet. May I be 
permitted to suggest, in the event of the deter- 
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mination of the place of laureate, that the salary 
that would otherwise cease with it should endow 
the post of keepership of the house at Stratford- 
upon-Avon? If the court bays, with the court 
cap-and-bells, are to be cast aside, at least let 
the salary that recommended the laurel reward 
a worthier office, that of custos of the hearth of 
the world’s teacher. ‘ Warden of the house of 
Shakspeare, vice post of poet-laureate abolish- 
ed, would, I am bold to think, be a no less 
grateful than graceful announcement, if officially 
set forth to the people of England.” 


The City Obituary of the last week includes the 


names of two of the oldest and best-known 
characters, in their spheres, of the haif century, 
—Matthew L. Davis, the politician, friend, and 
biographer of Burr, Correspondent (the “ Gene- 
vese Traveller’) of the London Times, and 
writer for the American Press, and Jacob Hays, 
the City High Constable and “terror to evil 
doers” of two generations, “ Old Hays,” time 
out of mind. He had reached the 79th year of 
his age. The newspapers chronicle, too, the 
death of William Burns, one of the Editors of 
the Sunday Dispatch, within the same period. 


Mr. Livingston, of the firm of Livingston, Wells 


& Co., having a connexion with an electric tele- 
graph company, has proposed to the Managers 
of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum the experiment 
of employing the pupils in the work of the 
offices, a duty for which their industry, perse- 
verance, and concentration is said admirably to 
fit them. If thoroughly practicable, this will 
be a noble service rendered to an unfortunate 
class, by enhancing their self-respect, in identi- 
fying them with this great Minister to the wants 
and well-being of the world. 


A suggestion made in the Literary World, some 


time since, to the effect that the Sunday press is 
from time to time strengthened and improved by 
au infusion of genuine character and talent of 
domestic growth, is confirmed by the recent ad- 
dition to that peculiar corps, of J. D. Banes, 
who is known to all newspaper students as the 
cleverest of city reporters, thoroughly “ up” to 
all municipal matters, with a native vein of 
humor which gives flavor and interest to all he 
writes. Mr. Bangs has joined the Messrs. 
Smith—the enterprising fSunders of the paper— 
as a proprietor of the Sunday Courier, making, 
with Mr. Tobie, a very comprehensive force, 
which must give that journal a prominent posi- 
tion with the public. 


Ogden Hofiman, Esq., of this city, is announced 


as the Fourth of July orator at Washington’s 
Head-quarters, Newburgh. 


The revival of a piece from the Hindoo thea- 


tre, says the Paris Correspondent of the 
London Atlas, “ performed for the first time” 
some two or three thousand years since, in a 
city which no longer has existence on the earth, 
and written by the sovereign of a country whose 
very name has become a matter of dispute, has 
been the great theatrical wonder of the hour. 
The piece has been translated from the original 
Sanscrit by Gerard de Nerval, and has met with 
unbounded success. All Paris has beea aroused 
by this curious contemplation of the ideas and 
motives of those remote ages, and a whimsical! 
kind of delight is experienced at finding the hu- 
man nature of Hindostan of so many centuries 
ago, and the buman nature of modern Paris, so 
exactly alike in their puerility and violence, 
their audacity and absurdity, that the play may 
verily be considered a piéce de circonstance. 
King Sondraka seems to have anticipated the 
existence of such men as Louis Blane and 
Proudhon, of Louis Bonaparte and Carlier, so 
true it is that there is nothing new under the 
sun, and that not an idea floats on the tide of 
human intelligence but what has been borne 
hither by the waters of oblivion, where it had 
been already flung. A piece, in rehearsal at the 
Ambigu, founded on the history of “ Le iils de 
l'homme,” still dear to the hearts of many 
amongst the nation, is now rehearsing with much 
anticipation of success. It is to be called the 
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“ Roi de Rome,” and the scene lies principally 
at the court of Austria, amongst the intrigues of 
the emperor's household, and the system of 
espionage to which the ill-fated young Duc de 
Reichstadt literally fell a victim, as it is still be- 
lieved. Madame Guyon is to play the part of 
the “ Duke,” and it is said that every place in 
the house has been seeured for the first repre- 
sentation. A box has been bespoken for the 
president, and every member of his family is 
expected to be present. 


Lord Brougham, says the London corre@pondent 


of the Evening Mirror, has been, during the 
week, almost as great a lion as the hippopota- 
mus ; the eccentric Henry has startled his fellow 
peers, and astonished the town, by a new vagary 
in the style of his costume, the sight of which 
is enough to break a tailor’s heart. Picture to 
yourself the venerable and world-renowned 
Erratic in white silk stockings, black knee 
smalls, patent leather pumps, silver shoe buckles, 
white waistcoat, white cravat, and black velvet 
coat, in Henry VIII. style, reaching to his 
calves! Fancy this attire, surmounted by the 
most extraordinary face in the world— 
Brougham’s face! Then conceive the whole 
apparition flitting about the gorgeous chamber 
of the new House of Peers, amidst all the glit- 
tering and sumptuous paraphernalia of medieval 
magnificence ; the hour three in the afternoon ; 
a midsummer sun streaming through the em- 
blazoned windows ; the crimson benches filled 
with the descendants of the chivalry of Runny- 
mede, in presence of the throne their ancestors 
so often set up and pulled down; the blue and 
gold carpeted floor studded with all the attri- 
butes, animate and inanimate, of an imposing 
State ceremonial, the representatives of the civil 
power in England at the Bar. Fancy this scene 
— its solemn, grave, and almost silent splendor, 
disturbed only, yet heightened by “ Quicksilver 
Harry,” who, fidgety as an ourang-outang with 
delirium tremens, is everywhere at once. Now 
he rushes up to the Chancellor, and throws a 
sort of half somerset beside him on the wool- 
sack, startling that elderly forensic as if an 
electric eel had suddenly made his acquaintance. 
Then he sets off to the other end of the house, 
and holds a confab with half a dozen strangers, 
questioning two or three of them together, and 
waiting for answers from no one. Next he 
plops down between two Peers, asks one some- 
thing, and tells the other something else, and the 
next instant is repeating the same process be- 
tween two others. Then he whips Galignani 
out of his pocket, looks it all over, upside, 
downwise, and round the margin in a twinkling ; 
erumples it up like a tennis ball; rubs the back 
of his head with it, as if it were sand soap ; then 
disappears through a side door on the right, re- 
appears at a side door on the left, darts at an 
ink-bottle, writes a couple of letters at a side 
table (probably to himself), blows his nose as 
loud as if he were going into partnership with a 
percussion-cap maker ; sticks his arm a-kimbo, 
and looks all around him, as if he should very 
much like to have a talk on things in general 
with everybody in particular. 


Punch thus holds discourse on the present state of 


Painting in England :—* Is painting a living art 
in England at this moment? Is there a nine- 
teenth century? Are there men and women 
round about us, doing, acting, suffering? Is the 
subject matter of Art, clothes? or is it men and 
women, their actions, passions, and sufferings ? 
I ask these questions of myself, and of my read- 
ers—especially the artists among them—because 
I am driven to grievous doubt about them when 
I look round the walls of the Picture Exhibi- 
tions. If Art is vital, should it not somehow 
find food among living events, interests, and in- 
cidents? Is our life, at this day, so unideal, so 
devoid of all sensuous and outward picturesque- 
ness and beauty, that for subjects to paint we 
must needs go back to the Guelphs and Ghibe- 
lines, or to Charles the Second, or William the 
Third, or George the Second? Because it 
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seems as if the painters found it so. I see no 
homely life anywhere in your pictures. I see 
abundance of bric a brac, and Mr. Nathan. 
Very wonderful velvet doublets, undeniable si]k 
hose, marvellous carved furniture, and very often 
a pretty set of features a-top of the velvet 
doublets and silk hose aforesaid; but human 
emotion, human passion, the thing that interests 
me as a man, I nowhere see. How is this, my 
painters? If I read books, it is not for the 
beauty of the type, or the subtle devices of the 
binding, but for the meaning I get out of the 
words. If I see a stage play with pleasure— 
which is a picture in action—it is not for the 
glory of Mr. Cooper’s coat, or Madame 
Vestris’s purple velvet polka, but for the humor, 
or wit, or passion, or situation, that they help to 
make visible, and put into action. But with 
your pictures it cannot be so. My eye is re- 
galed by their charm of color, often—delighted 
by their harmony of line and skill of arrange- 
ment, often—attracted by the prettiness of your 
faces, often and often ; but for meaning—for 
thought shadowed out by you to impress me— 
for deep and true expression—where are they ! 
Shall I tell you the sad truth, as it appears to 
me, of nine tenths of you, and not the least 
skilful either? You appear to me like perfect 
masters of an alphabet, writing nonsense verces: 
like carpenters, masters of your tools, con- 
structing chairs that can’t be sat upon, tables 
that won’t stand, and beds that can’t be laid in 
—in short, of men doing a work whereof the 
main aim, scope, and purpose, is Jost sight of 
altogether.” 

One of a new school of philosophers, Dr. How- 
ard, has written a mysterious work, called 
“Revelations of Egyptian Mysteries.” He 
states that earthquakes in cities are owing to 
the exertions made by the overloaded earth to 
get rid of the “ intolerable weight of buildings.” 
This writer fully explains what the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil was, viz. know- 
ledge of the mineral kingdom, which Adam was 
forbidden to meddle with, because minerals are 
very dangerous. This writer has some other 
quite as queer notions also. Homer and Hesiod 
are identical with sacred revelation. Dr. 
Howard also maintains that the sun revolves 
around the earth —Foreign Items.—Post. 

An amusing anecdote is told of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 
As such, he is entitled to all the “ royal fish,” 
captured and brought ashore in the adjacent 
waters. Some poor fishermen captured a whale 
in Margate Bay, and as it was of value, Dr. 
Wallingford addressed a letter to the Duke, en- 
deavoring to persuade him to give up the animal 
to the captors, because really it was not a fish ; 
in which assertion the doctor is fully sustained 
by all sound zoologists. The Duke wrote back 
word, that he did not see what any fellow of 
the College of Surgery had to do with the 
Warden of the Cinque Ports; that the fisher- 
men had been paid £28 for salvage, and the 
balance of the proceeds of the whale aforesaid, 
he intended to dispose of just as he pleased, 
without consulting Dr. Wallingford at all !—/b. 

One of the most important discoveries that has 
been made since that of Talbot and Daguerre, 
is that of M. Niepeé, who proposed to substi- 
tute for paper a transparent and solid substance, 
which is capable of containing the sensitive 
material. The following is the process which 
M. Blanquart-Evrard of Lille has found the 
best, and which he communicated to the Insti- 
tute of France in August, 1849:—Put into a 
deep vessel a number of the whites of eggs, 
quite pure and free of solid particles; add 15 
drops of a saturated solution of iodide of 
potash. After beating up the eggs, let them rest 
till they return to the liquid state. Clean a 
plate of glass the size of the picture required 
with alcohol, and, having placed it upon a sup- 
port narrower than itself, pour upon it a suffi- 
cient quantity of this albumen, spreading it over 
the surface with a strip of glass, pushing the 
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albumen or and arena P it is 
everywhere in perfect contact wit surface 
of the glass. The plate of glass is then to be 
taken by one of its angles, and the excess of 

run off. When the albuminous film is 
well dried, it must be exposed either to a great 
heat or to a great cold till the film is cracked 
in every direction. Thas prepared, the film 
must then be brushed over with the aceto-nitrate 
very quickly, and then suddenly plunged into a 
vessel of water. The best method of doing this 


is as follows :—Pour into a flat dish, larger than | 
the.glass plate, a solution one half of a centi- | 
metre deep of aceto-nitrate, and then give the | 


dish an inclination of 45°. The edge of the 
albuminous film is then placed in the fluid with 
the albuminous side immersed, and by a single 
movement the glass is dropped into the dish, 
and the dish placed upon a horizontal table. 
It is then to be agitated for a few seconds, and 
when the glass is taken out it must be held by 
one of the angles to let the fluid run off, striking 
the other sharply upon the table. The glass, 


with its albumen, is now photogenic, and may be | 


used either in the wet or dry state, exactly like 
sensitive paper. After the picture is brought out 
' by gallie acid, the glass plate is well washed 
‘ jn fresh water, and the clear parts by a solution 
of bromide of potash of the strength of 30 grains 
to 100 of water. The plate is then washed and 
dried, and ready for taking positive pictures. 
| We have now before us specimens of Talbotypes 
taken in this way by Messrs. Ross and Thoin- 
son, Princes Street, Edinburgh, which are quite 
perfect, surpassing every photographic picture 
t which we have previously seen. The human 
skin is represented in its natural softness and 
delicacy ; and portraits of ladies and children 
can now be taken free of that roughness of sur- 
face and coarseness of feature which generally 
rendered them so unpleasing.—North British 
Review. 








{3 Sampson Low, 169 Fleet Street, London, is 
our authorized Agent for Great Britain. 

*,* The next vonume of the Lirerany Wor.ip 
will commence on Saturday, July 6th. Sub- 
scribers wishing to receive the work from the 
commencement should order immediately. 





T. J. Crowen announces Bahr Liit; or, the 
Last Crusade, by Henry Bedlow, attached to the 
Dead Sea Exploring Expedition. Narrative of the 
Expedition under Lieut. Lynch, U.S.N. To- 
gether with a Description of a Journey over the 
Lebanon. 

Banxs, Goutp & Co. have in press, to be pub- 
lished about August Ist, A Digest of Reports of 
Cases of the Courts of the State of New York, 
ineluding Coleman, Cairns, Johnson, Cowen, 
Wendell, Hill, Denio, Barbour, &c., &c., by Wil- 
liam Hogan. 

Tue cecesratep Ivory Statue oF THE Saviour, 
which was sent to this country by Mr. Lester 
while Consul at Genoa, is to be sold at auction 
to the highest bidder, by Leeds, No. 8 Wall street, 
next Monday, at 12 o’clock. 


Bohn’s Classical Library. 


The New Volume just received. 


VIRGIL. 


TRANSLATED BY DAVIDSON, 
Reviseo sy BUCKLEY. 
One Volume. 


Also 


LODGE’S PORTRAITS. 


VOLUME SIX OF THE 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 
Bangs, Platt & Co., 


294 Broadway. 
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IN PRESS. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


ENTITLED 


IN MEMORIAM. 


One Volume, 16mo. uniform with 


“ The 


Princess.’’ 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY BY 


je29 3t 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 


BOSTON, 





CHOICE BOOKS 
For Summer Reading. 


BRYANT’S LETTERS OF A TRAVEL- 
LER, IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
Second Edition, 12mo cloth, $1 25. 
“One of the most welcome books of the season to all 
classes of readers.’’— Metropolis. 


“Mr. Bryant’s style in these letters is an admirable 
model of descriptive prose ; without any appearance of 
labor, it is finished with an exquisite grace The genial 
love of nature, and Jurking tendency to humor, which it 
everywhere betrays, prevent its severe simplicity from 
running into hardness, and give it singular freshness.” — 
Harper's New Monthly. 


BAYARD TAYLOR’S EL DORADO. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. with Illustrations. 

“ A book that will become a classic in the libraries of 
travel.”’"— Knickerbocker. 
“ We advise everybody to read this charming book.” — 
Mirror. 
“ A delightful work for the home circle, and for Cali- 
fornia travellers."— Harper's New Monthly. 
* Altogether ahead of any other book on the subject.” 
— Waterbury American. 

“ For romantic interest unsurpassed.”’— Boston Journal. 

“ Decidedly the most graphic, interesting, and reliable 
work that has yet appeared.”— Home Journal. 

“ Unquestionably the standard work on California.”— 


Purchasers of Books & Librarians 


wit find essential aid in making their se'ections, by 
consulting ‘*Patnam’s Bookbuyer’s Manual,” a 
catalogue of the best Foreign and American Books, in 
every department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, 
with aclassified index. G. P. PUTNAM devotes partica- 
lar attention to orders for public institutions, and to special 
importations from Europe, for which it is believed he 
possesses unusual facilities, having established agencies 
and correspondents in London and the leading cities of the 
meg ee me of the Bookbuyers’ Manual can be ob- 
taine y application personally, or by letter, tpaid, 
addressed j a x 4 guns 


je29 G. P. PUTNAM, New York. 





Littell’s Living Age.—No. 320, 121 Cts, 
Commencing a New Volume. 


CONTENTS. 
- Ralph Waldo Emerson, British Quarterly Review. 
- Dr. Copland on Paisy and Apoplexy, Spectator. 
. Calmet’s Phantom World, Do. 
’ Lettice Arnold, Chaps. VII.—VIIL., Ladies’ Com- 
panion. 
- Gossip about Children, Godey’s Lady's Book. 
. The Story of “ The Requiem,” Fraser's Magazine. 
. The Arctic Expedition, V. Y. Trrbune. 
Poetry: My Christian Name; The Poet's Life. 
Snort Articuges: New Printing Machine; Mode of 
finding Bog-Timber in Ireland. 
Published weekly at Six Dollars a vear by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT 
Tribune Buildings, New York. je2o te” 
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Boston Transcript. 


THE OPTIMIST. 
BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 
12mo. cloth, 75 cents. 

“ These essays are among the purest and noblest in our 
language.” — Metropolis. 

“ Mr. Tuckerman touches no subject without throwing 
around it the charms of a fine style, the fruit of a full cul- 
tivated mind. He is, in our opinion, the best of the Ame- 
rican essayisis who have adopted that form of composi- 
tion which Hazlitt has so finely illustrated.”"—Newark 
Advertiser. 

,COOPER’S WAYS OF THE HOUR. 
Second Edition—1 vol. 12mo.—G1 25. 
** More interesting than even Mr. Cooper’s novels usually 


are, the plot beter sustained, and the sarcasin very 
healthy and sound.”— London Examiner. 


“ The interest is well kept up; and as the characters 
are well drawn, and with astute powers of discrimination, 
the reader's attention is never suffered to flag.”"— Literary 
Gatette. 


KALOOLAH. 
BY DR. W. S. MAYO. 


New Edition—12mo. cloth—$1 25. 
“The most singular and captivating work since Robin- 


| son Crusoe.”— Home Journal his ol 15 Na eer, Nav 

“ By far the most attractive and entertaining book we | $8 superior advantages, he is able to execute all 
have roa since we were fascinated with the chef d’ceuvre | ders in his line, however large, with the utmost dis- 
of Defve, and the Arabian Nights."—Democratic Review. patch, and on reasonable terms. Having the largest 


GHANY MOUNTAINS. 
12mo. cloth—75 cents. 


For sale by 
je2o 
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HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
T Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD), in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with theiz 
patronage. N. ORR, No. 15! Fulton street, 








jy203m New York. 
—* .—=-. v 








oN 
The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


ENGRAVING Woog 


at his old place 75 Nassau Srreet, New York, where, 





establix<hment of the kind in America, he is enabled to 


LANMAN’S LETTERS FROM THE ALLE- | Py particular attention to every branch of his business. 


All kinds of BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS carefully 
attended to. ; 


The Subscriber also takes this opportunity of returning 


¥f lescri »__ | his grateful acknowledgments for the very liberal patron- 
Mi ee, tastefully and sprightlily descriptive. pra op os received for the last fourteen + ho that he has 


been in the Engraving business, and hopes by close atten- 
“Mr. Lanman’s descriptions of scenery are equal to | tion, with the superior advantages that he now has, to 
those of any American writer.”— Providence Journal. 


GEORGE P, PUTNAM, 
155 Broadway, New York. 


merit a continuance of the same. 


J. W. ORR, 
75 Nassau Street, New York 
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NEW WORKS 


TO APPEAR DURING THE PRESENT 
MONTH. 


I. 
THE PHANTOM WORLD; or, the Philosophy of Ap- 
itions, Ghosts, &c. By Augustine Calmet. With 
ntroduction and Notes by the Rev. H. Christmas, M.A., 
author of “The Cradle of the Twin Giants.” 2 vols. 
complete in 1. 


Il. 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ANDREW 
COMBE, M.D. By his Brother, George Combe. 1 
vol. post 8vo, 400 pages, cloth gilt. 


Ii. 

MAURICE TIERNAY ; or, the Soldier of Fortune. No. 
3. By C. Lever, Esq. author of “The Daltons,” 
“Charles O'Malley,” &c., &c. 
cents each, are now ready.) 


(Parts 1 and 2, price 5 


Iv. 
THE INITIALS: a Story of Modern Life. 3 vols. com- 
plete ia 1. 


v. 

MISS LESLIE’S HOUSE-BOOK, containing the most 
complete Directions for Housekeeping, and a useful 
Guide to Newly Married Ladies ; being » Companion 
to “Miss Leslie's Ladies’ New Receipt-Book.” Iith 
edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 480 pages, cloth 
extra, gilt backs. 

vi. 

REVELATIONS OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. By 
A. P. Colmache. From the 2d London edition. Com- 
plete in one volume 12uo0. 


Vil. 


NORVEL HASTINGS; or, the Frigate in the Offing: a 
Novelette. By a Distinguished Novelist. (Uniform 
with * Linda.”’) Price 35 cts. 





IN PRESS—the following : 
TUE EMPEROR CHARLES V., and his Ministers. 


WANDERINGS IN GREECE AND TURKEY. 
Aubrey de Vere. 


BARBA TASSU, the Greek Patriot. 
THE MINISTRY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. By H. I. 


Slack. &c., &c. 
A. HART, Pusuisaer, 
Philadelphia. 


By 


jel tf 


— _____ ____—__ 


GOUPIL, VIBERT, AND CO., 
Wholesale Printsellers, 289 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” painted oy W. 8. Mount, 
a 


executed by Leon Noel. Size, 19 by 15 inches, 


$3 00. 


Each copy, plain L 
5 00. 


do. colored 


‘*MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS!” a companion picture to 
the above, by the same artists. Same size. 
Each copy, plain $3 00. 
do. colored 5 00. 


No other Engravings have ever gained so much popu- 
larityand excited the admiration of every beholder as the 
above beautiful uctions of the American Teniers. 
VIEW AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN FRAN- 

cisco, drawn after nature by Wells. 

Each copy $1 


VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS 
and Scenery in the United States of America, Drawn 
by Aug. Kéllner, lith. by Deroy in Paris. 


The Five numbers now published contain 30 views, 
omnes Philadelphia, Baltimore, Saratoga Springs, 
Niagara Falls, Mount Vernon, Tomb of Gen. George 
Washington, &c. &c. 

Each number, containing 6 plates, plain $2 00. 

. _eP ides 5 00. 
All the views may be had separately. 


Messrs. Goupil, Vibert, and Co. res 
trade that they have always on b 
ment of French, English, and 


tfully inform the 
the largest assort- 
Ge:man prints to be found 


in the United States, and that their Parisian house has 
made such arrangements as to forward all the novelties to 
the New York house previous to their publication in Eu- 
a Da usual discount allowed to the trade. 

tf. 
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LINDSAY & BLAKISTON 
PUBLISH 
Watson's Dictionary of Poetical 
Quotations. 


Consisting of Elegant Extracts on every Subject, 
Compiled from various authors, and arranged under 
appropriate heads. 


By JOHN T. WATSON, M.D. 
With Nine Illustrations on Steel. 


| Ineluding—The Noontide Dream—Contemplation—Mo- 


desty--The Thunder Storm—The Villiage Tomb- 
Cutter—The Parting Wreath—Bereavement—The 
Bashful Lover—Love and Innocence. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

We may safely recommend this book as a collection 
of some of the most beautiful conceptions, elegantly ex- 
pressed, to be found in the range of English and American 
poetry.— Saturday Courier. 

We regard this as the best book of a similar character 
yet published.—Germantown Tele . 

In this Dictionary of Quotations every subject is 
touched upon ; and while the selection has been carefully 
made, it has the merit of containing the best thoughts of 
the Poets of our own day, which no other collection has. 
— US. Garette. 

‘The selections in this book are made with taste from 
all poetsof note, and are classed under a great variety of 
ee 

he quotations appear to have been selected with great 
judgment and taste, by one well acquainted with what- 
ever is most elegant and beautiful in the whole range of 
literature —Christian Observer. 

A volume exhibiting industry and taste on the part of 
the compiler, which will often facilitate researches in the 
mines of gold where it was dug.—Maysville Eagle. 

In his arrangement, the compiler has assigned the im- 
mortal Shakspeare his deserved pre-eminence, and illu- 
minated his pages with the choicest beanties of the 
British poets. Herald. 

The extracts display great care and taste on the part of 
the editor, are pore A in chronological order, and em 
brace passages from all the poets, from the earliest period 
of our iiterature to the present time.—State Gazette. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
Northwest Corner of Fourth and ChestnutStreets, 
je 22 tf PHILADELPHIA. 


Dietetic and Medical Hydrology. 
A Treatise on Baths; 


INCLUDING 
Cold, Sea, Warm, Hot, Vapor, Gas, and 
Mud Baths; 
ALSO, 
ON THE WATERY REGIMEN, HYDROPATHY, AND 
PULMONARY INHALATION. 
WITH 
A Description of Bathing in Ancient and 
Modern Times. 


By JOHN BELL, M.D. 

* We wish for this volame a wide-spread and extensive 
circulation ; one that shall be commensurate with its de- 
sign and merits.’"—N. Y. Med. Journal. 

“ These are our sentinsents, and they lead us at once to 
thank Dr. Bell for his unique production. We receive it 
not only as a boon and an honor to the American profes- 
sion and to our countrymen in general, but as a tribute to 
humanity at large. And we are ha to know that it 
comes as the forerunner of another gift from one whose 
public and private life have long since stamped him asa 
true lover of his fellow-men, and an able as well as earnest 
advocate of all that is likely to improve their physical and 
mental being.’"— Philada. Med. Examiner. 

“We need not speak of the importance and value of 
the bath as a preventive and cure of diseases; all who 
are sceptical on the subject we refer to Dr. Bell, who un- 
folds the merits of the various kinds of baths, and affords 
the necessary information as to the modes, and times, and 
circumstances of administration. Altogether the volume 
is such a one as will not only prove a public benefit, but 
increase the reputation of the author "—Presbyterian. 

“ We have taken a dip into this valuable work, and 
have got a sprinkling of its contents. It is written by a 
member of the ession, to whom his fellows have 
long been accustomed to look up for instruction. 

“ Its appearance is most opportune; for the community 
generally are so arrayed either for or against hydropathy 
as it is practised here, and so much error is repex on 
both sides, that there was much danger lest the trath 
should be entirely neglected. This temperate exposition 
of the whole subject commends itself not only to the - 
fession, but more particularly to the public. It will be 





— be of an eminent popular eharacter.”— Literary 
or 
** The publishers deserve commendation for the hand- 
some manner in which they have put out the book. The 
type is large and new, and the paper white —ah 
22 
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COCKTON’S NEW ROMANCE. 


THE STEWARD ; 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
By HENRY COCKTON. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Author of “ Sylvester Sound,” “ Valentine 
Voz,” &e. 


Notes from the English Prsss. 


Tue Stewarp.—This is a most fascinating work, a 
vivid and truthful picture of rea! life, told in a style of 
simplicity and pathos worthy of Oliver Goldsmith.— 
Atheneum. 








“The Steward” is one of Mr Cockton’s best prodac- 
tions, deeply interesting in its plot, brilliantin narrative, 
and simple, chaste, and beautiful in stvie. It is a picture 
from life by a master hand.— London Observer. 


We became intensely interested in this novel, which in 
style, and somewhat in incident and narrative, reminded 
us strongly of the Vicar of Wakefield. The characters 
are drawn with artistic skill so perfect, that they at onee 
enlist our feelings as in real life. How we deepise the 
hypocrite George; wht loathing his deep villany in- 
spires. How we admire the noble true- hearted old Sir 
John, the manly, generons, gay-spirited Charles; and 
how we love gentle Mrs. Wardle, and the sweet, confiding 
Juliana. fn truth, it isa most refreshing book—an oasis 
in the literature of the day.— London Quarterly. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
ALSO, 
NOW READY, 


HYLTON HOUSE 


AND 


ITS INMATES. 
By the Author of the“ Hen-Pecked Husband,’ \c. 


Price 25 cents. 
NOTICES FROM THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


“The author of the ‘ Hen-pecked Husband’ has given 
us another refreshing and delightful novel, full of vivid 
and glowing life-pictures, animated scenes, and deeply in- 
teresting narrative. ‘The book is one of the most ble 
of the season.” — Atheneum. 

“ One of the very best fashionable novels of the day ; in 
fact, this writer excels in the line he has undertaken, and 


his Cat pew por of modern society are remarkably faithful, 
spirited, and invested with all interest of a graceful 
and elegant style.”— 


Examiner. 
“ This is a delightful book ; the plot is aay | interest- 
ing, the characters well drawn, the narrative brilliant and 
well sustained, and the comme il faut. It is 
the work of a gifted artist."— London Quarterly. 

“The intention of this novel is admirable, its moral ua- 
exceptionable, its style easy and graceful, and its interest 
— sustained. We commend it highly.”—Liverpool 
Mail. 


IN PRESS. 
FRANK FAIRLEGH ; 


OR, 
SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A PRIVATE 
PUPIL. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
From the English Edition. 
Price 50 cents. 
H. Long & Brother, 


je 2 43 Ann stree 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON -& CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 110 Washington Street, Boston. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 





























PRIZE TRAGEDY. No, XVIII. 
MOHAMMED; THE ARABIAN PROPHET. Reapers, SRemaaaen Halton 
A TRAGEDY IN FIVE acts. 4 
ELS ag checnenemee SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
The above is the successful Reanay Ss ubich Mr. FORREST paid the prize of One KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 
With splendid Steel E i h Richard. 
VOLUME VI—MILMAN’S GIBBON’S ROME. a 2 > rae oom 
Boston Library Cheap Edition. Carlyle’s Latter Day Pamphlets. 
ares bd oe concluding volume, and contains a complete Index arranged expressly for P ARLI AM ENTS, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
es le: By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Complete! Valuable Agricultural Work. 


EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY FOR 

PHILO: AN EVANGELIAD. By the Author of « Margaret.” A Farmers and Agriculturists. From personal observations, by Henry Colman, late 
Tale of the Real and Ideal. 12mo. Price 88 cts. Commissioner of Agriculture in Massachusetts. 

LIFE AND RELIGION OF MOHAMMED. Translated from the Sis mo. A new Ediion, Prieeteduecd 815.0 
Price @3 30. v. J. L. Merrick, eleven years a Missionary among the Persians, The above popular Work has, within the short time of its first publication, reached a 

sale of 5000 copies, and the demand for the same is still undiminished. 


NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN; or, Examples of Female C » ith 7 i 
Virtue. By Elizabeth Starting. i2mv. cloth silt, 81. aes tate nina areca —_—, fpr ironman taeda 





HISTORICAL WORKS: 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, _ | LAMARTINE’S 


Boston Library Edition, 6 vols. 12mo. } 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, “'STORY OF THE REVOLUTION 





rer sae Edition, age 1 — 2, ie we none, History. Being a con- 1D OF age t A t 
1 t wor r. Hume, and, w c ted, will be ised 
standard fomaty ta all fuiure historical reference atnen be the “History of 1 England. ith NS Portrai 0 he u hor. 
This is a fine Lib: Edition, complete in one vol , bound uniform with Hume’s and 
Mi L M A N ? Ss G | B B @) N , Ss RO M E . Macaulay's History, 12mo. "Paleo 75 cents. 


The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, by Edward Gibhon, Esq,| The above series of Historical Works are known as the “ Boston Library Editions,” 
with notes by the Rev. H. H. Milman, to which is prefixed a complete Index to the! and for the style of binding and quality of paper and printing combined, they are the 
whole work—complete in 6 volumes, and published in uniform style with Hume and most desirable and cheapest books published in this country, and no person's library is 
Macaulay's History. ‘ complete without them,. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD POETICAL WORKS, 


BOUND IN UNIFORM STYLE OF MUSLIN, GILT. 


Tupper's Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo, with Portrait. Scott's Poetical works, 1 vol. 12mo. with Portrait. | Camphell’s Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo. with Portrait. 
Cowper's Poetical Works, do. do. do. Hemans’ Poetical Works, do. do. do. Croly’s Beauties of British Poets, 1 vol. 6 illustrations. 
Pope’s Poetical Works, do. do. Milton and Young’s Works, do. do. do. Howitt. Cook, and Landor’s Poetical Works, | vol. 12mo 








oore’s Poetical Works, do. dv. 


Kirk White’s Poetical Works Thomson and Pollok, | vol. 12mo., Portrait. 
Burns’ Poetical Works, co. do. 


do. 
Byron's Poetical Works, do. do. > 
do. and Remains, do. do. do. Life, Gems, and Beauties of Shakspeare, 1 vol. 12mo. 


| Ric hie Poetical Works, do. do. do. | hom of Ossian, | vol. 12mo. 10 illustrations. 


The above Poetical Works are uniform in size and binding, and are sold separately or together. Their size and style considered, they are the cheap~ 
est Library Editions of the same authors before the American public. Price $1 each. 





IN PRESS. IN PRESS. 


MARGARET PERCIVAL IN AMERICA: CYCLOPEDIA 
A Religious Tale. 12mo. 


THE REBELS: Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. 


Or, Boston before the Revolution. One Volume Royal Octavo. 


By the Author of “ Hobomok.” 
1 vol. 12mo. 





EMBELLISHED WITH FOUR HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 


P. S. & Co. have recently Imported, and have now on hand, a large Stock of the various kinds of OXFORD BIBLES, in the various styles of 
Bindings—Plain, Illuminated, and Clasped. Orders for the same, supplied at the lowest rates for Cash. jelo tf 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 





MANUFACTURER'S WAREHOUSE 


91 Joun Street, conner or Gorn, 
New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens has been un- 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, now reaching ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puRaBILITY with ELAsTICcITY, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
leaged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


CAUTION. 


Certain Prerenpep Manvracturers of Steel Pens, 
having aporrep Joseru GiLLott's sTyLe or Last, his 
mode of putting up his Pens, and also his Desienatino 
Nompers, he desires to give the following 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


That all genuine packages or boxes of Josern Git- 
Lorr’s Pens have a fac simile of his signature on the 
reverse side—none other are genuine. ‘This caution 
especially refers to his original No. 303, the great popu- 
larity of which has caused it to be imitated, and the 
number adopted by a host of PRETENDED MAKERS. 


Joseru Gittorr would further advise the public that, 
in all cases where hts numbers and the phraseology of 
his labels are adopted by the parties above alluded to, the 
pens are not made by him, although asserted so to be. 


An experience of thirty years has enabled Mr. Gillott to 
bring his Steel Pens to the HIGHEST STATE OF PERFEC- 
tion, and the liberal patronage which he has long en- 

yed at the hands of the American public, will incite 

im to continued exertions to maintain the favor which 
he has acquired. 


A large and complete stock mere ne hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS, 


CALIGRAPHIC, 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 


WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 


PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 


NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 


PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 
DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and Rapid Writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 
VICTORIA 


AND 
CROTON. 


The most popular pens—for a light and 
jine hand, 
The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC ; 
AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of cuear Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 


m9 tf HENRY OWEN, Acenrt. 








TO COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS, 
Printsellers, and Dealers. 


The attention of the Trave is respectfully 
requested to 


I. 
HOLBROOKE & CO.’S 


WHOLESALE CATALOGUE OF 


FINE AND IMPORTANT 


ENGRAVINGS. 


By Eminent Artists, 
Offered to the Trade on very advantageous terms. 


IL 
To which is annexed their 


PRICE-CURRENT OF 
PICTURE-FRAMES: 


EMBRACING 


GILT FRAMES: ALSO ROSEWOOD AND MAPLE 
VENEERS, WITH FRENCH GLASS, ETC, 


*,* In order to facilitate the making out of Orders, the 
| Price-Current of the Picture-FRames is arranged on a 
novel and very simple plan, with the various Mouldings 
and Glass sizes, the price being attached to each Frame— 
off which an unusually liberal discount will be allowed to 
the Trade. 


tyr Will be sent, free of postage, to any part of the 
United States or Canada. 
Applications to be pre paid, addressed to 


HOLBROOKE & CO., 
jelief 180 Fulton street, New York. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO. 


(Successors to Grigg, Elliot & Co.), 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE IN PRESS: 


MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEU- 

tics, with ample illustrations of Practice in all the de- 

rtments of Medical Science, and copious Notices of 

oxicology. ‘The whole adapted to the wants of Medi- 

cal pupils and practitioners. By Thomas D Mitchell, 

.M_MD., Professor of the Theory and Practice 

of Medicine in the Philadelphia College of Medicine, 

formerly Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy in the 

Medical College of Ohio, Professor of Chemistry and 
Materia Medica in Lexington, Ky., &c., &c. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES AND 


2 Education of Children. By Jno. Eberle, 
M.D., &c. Fourth Edition. With Notes and 








very 
large Additions, by Thomas D. Mitchell, A.M.,M.D., 
&c., &e. 

POWER AND PROGRESS OF THE UNITED 
States. By Guillaume Tell Poussin, Minister of the 
Republic of France for the United States. Trans- 
lated from the French, by Edmund L. Da Barry, M.D., 
Surgeon U.S. Navy. 


RECORDS OF A TOURIST. By Charles 
Lanman, Author of “ A Summer in the Wilderness,” 
Letters from the Alleghany Mountains, &c., &c. 


THE FAMILY DENTIST: Including the 
Surgical, Medical, and Mechanical Treatment of the 
Teeth. Ulustrated with Thirty-One Engravings. By 
Charles A. Dubouchet, M.D. 


THE IRIS: 
A Souvenir for 1851. 


A Super royal 8vo. Illustrated with original Illuminations 
and Steel Engravings, —— in the best style of 
the Art. 


EDITED BY 


Proressorn JOHN S HART, of Philadelphia. 


The Contributions will be from the first talent of the 
country, and entirely original, and the Publishers will 
no effort to make this the most attractive and valua- 





8 
ble Gin Book of the season. 


ie15 tf 





At Private Sale. 


BANGS, PLATT & Co, 
204 Broadway, New York, 


KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND A FULL SUPPLY oF 


Bohn’s Popular Libraries, 


viz. 


STANDARD LIBRARY.—Consisting of 61 
vols, of the most desirable and Select Works. 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 8 vols.—Embracing 
Humboldt’s Cosmos, and Views of Nature, and the 
New Handbook of Games; together with Chess 
Piayer’s Companion, and Handbook, by Staunton. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, 12 vols. ; in- 
cluding Brandes Antiquities of England, Scotland, 


and Ireland, Roger of Wendover's Flowers of Hisio- 
ry, &c., &c. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—Embracing the best 


Translations of Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, Livy, 
Sophocles, Aischylus, Aristotle, Euripides, &e. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY.—Lodge’s Por- 
traits of Ulustrions Person»ges of Great Britain, tw be 
completed in 8 vols. with 30 portraits in each. The 
first five volumes are now sonllp 


Full lists, embraci iculars, be had 
Ba , ng particulars, may ad at 





American Publications. 


LARDNER’S POPULAR LECTURES ON 
Science and Art. 2 vols. 8vo. 330 engravings. 


EWBANK’S HYDRAULICS AND MECHA. 
nics. 1 vol. 8vo. Engravings. 


ZION SONGSTER. 24mo. 


BOOK OF THE FEET. Four Colored En- 
gravings. 12mo. 


PETZHOLDT’S AGRICULTURAL LEC- 
ig and Thaer's Principles of Agricalture. In one 
vol. 8vo. 


GUENON’S TREATISE ON MILCH COWS. 
New edition, paper cover. 


THE SAME, cloth. 
GERMAN PHRASE BOOK. 18mo. paper. 


BENNET’S DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEP- 
ing, new edition, greatly enlarged, with 60 pages addi- 
tional matter, well bound, full cloth. 


THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, AND 
Dictionary of Rural Affairs. By Cuthbert W. John- 
son. Adapted to the United les Gouvern: ur 
Emerson. Iilusirated by Seventeen beautiful En- 
gravings, besides numerous Engravings on Wood. | 
vol. royal 8vo., 1173 pages, handsomely bound in 
leather. 

WISE’S SYSTEM OF AERONAUTICS ; 
comprehending its earliest Investigations, and Mo- 
dern Practice and Art. Designed as a history for the 
common reader, and guide to the Student of the Art. 
1 vol. 8vo. with illustrations. 


("Orders solicited. my11 tf 
The Work for the Age. 


Just Published, 


RELIGION IN SOCIETY; 
OR, THE SOLUTION OF GREAT PROBLEMS 


PLACED WITHIN THE REACH OF EVERY MIND. 
Translated from the French of L’ Asse Martinet: with 
an Introduction 





By Tue Rient Rev. BISHOP HUGHES. 


This work, by an eminent French writer, discusses the 
great questions relating to Religion and Society at the pre- 
sent day with distinguished ability, and is particularly 
adapted to the existing state of inquiry and thought in 
this country. It is highly recommended hy the Rev. 
Clergy, and will be found to possess an interest and value 
surpassing most of the publications of the ya The work 
s printed on fine , 2 vols. 12mo. and bound in the 
est English muslin, gilt back, price $1 50. 

D. & J. SADLIER, 
58 Gold street, New York. 

Boston : 72 Federal street. Montreal, C. E.: 179 Notre 

Dame street. je8 4t 
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LL 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 


German, French, & Scandinavian’ 


Books. 


AGENCY OF THE PRINCIPAL GERMAN 
PUBLISHERS. 


Libraries and the Trade supplied to Order. 


SPECIAL ORDERS SENT BY EVERY STEAMER. 





List of Recent Importations. 

Jahrbicher der biblischen Wissenschaft von HEINRICH 
EWALD. Zweites, Jahrbuch, 1849, $1 18. 

KRUMMACHER, Fr. Ad. Paraveln. Ste. Auflige mit 
dem Bildnisse des Verfassers, $1 75. 

y. SCHUBERT, G. H. Altes und neues ans dem Gebiete 
derinnera Seeleakunde 3te. Auflage, $1 75. 

HARLESS, G. C. A. Die Sonntagsweihe. Predigten. 
1—3 Vol. sewed, $2 62. ay 

THENIUS, P. Die Biicher der K5nige. Erklirt. Nebst- 
einem Anhage: das vorexilische Jerusalem und dessen 
Tempel, mit drei li aph. ‘Tafeln, $2 59. 

ZIMMERMANN, C. arte von Syrien und Palaestina. 
Erste Hialfte; Paiiistina uad die Sinti-Halbinsel. 15 

Jiktter, 

Bg grammaticas historicus criti- 
cus. Vetus Testamentum, Vol. 1V.. $2 50. 

This fourth volume (concluding the work) is ready 
for delivery in bindings to match the sets of Vols. 1.—1I1 
furnished by me. Applications specifying the style of 
binding (color of back and cover, edge, and whether 
with Roman or Arabic figureson the back), will be at- 
tended to lmetiotels- 

HEYSE. Handworterbuch der deutschen Sprache mit 
Hinsicht auf Rechischreibung, Abstammung und Bil- 
dung, Biegung und Fiigung der Worter, sv wie auf deren 
Sinnverwandtschaft. 3 Bande, $8. 

HEUSER, P. Das Volksschulwesen oder belehrende 
Unterhaltungen iiber Erziehung und Unterricht fiir 
Eltern, Lehrer und Schulfreunde. Sewed, $1 25. 

DIE GEGENWART. Eine encykopidische Darstellung 
der nenesten Zeitgeschichte fiir alle Stinde. 1t—4 vol. 


sTIFTER, Adalbert Novellen. 5. 6th vol. a $2. 
WACKERNAGEL, Philipp. Trésteinsamkvit in Liedern 
Gesammelt, $1. 
[3 Complete Catalogues of the valuable Collection 
of Books now on hand, will be sent gratuitously to appli- 
cants Also Catalogues of the Tuo togicat and Puio- 
Logical publicatioas of Germany in 1849. je29 tf 


Smith on Fractures. 


LEA AND BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish this Day, 


A Treatise on Fractures, 
In the Vicinity of Joints, 


And on Certain Forms of Accidental and Con- 
genital Dislocations. 
By Rosert Wittiam SMITH, M.D., M.R.LA. ete. 


With Two Hundred beautifal Iliustrations. In one very 
handsome octavo volume, 


“We have no hesitation in stating that Mr. Smith's 
work is undoubtedly the most important addition to the 
literature of Surgical Science with which we have been 
presented for many years. '—Dudblin Quarterly Journal 
of Med. Science. 

“One of the most valuable works which has ever issued 
from the press on the subject of Fractures, by Dr. R. W 
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| “STRINGER & TOWNSEND 


Will issue on the Saturday before the first of July, the First Number of a New Periodical, combin- 
ing the characteristics of the Literary Gazette, the Review, the Journal of Scientific Discovery, 
and the Library of Romantic Fiction, under the title of the 


INTERNATIONAL WEEKLY MISCELLANY. 


Of the revolutions of the age, one of the most interesting and important is that which has taken 
place in the forms of Literature, and the Modes of its Publication. Since the establishment of the 
Edinburgh Review, the finest intelligences of the world have been displayed in periodicals. 
Brougham, Jeffrey, Sidney Smith, Mackintosh, Macaulay, have owed all their best fame to composi- 
tions which have appeared first in journals, magazines, and reviews ; the writers of Tales and Essays 
have uniformly come before the public by the same means, which have recently been made vehicles 
also for the original exhibition of the most elaborate and brilliant Fictions, so that we are now receiv- 
ing through them, by almost every ship from Europe, instalments of works by Dickens, Croly, 
Maxwell, James, Lever, Thackeray, Reynolds, Mrs. Marsh, Mrs. Ellis, and irdeed nearly all the 
most eminent contemporary novelists. So complete is the change, that all mind, except the heaviest 
and least popular, is likely to flow hereafter through the Daily, Weekly, Monthly, or Quarterly 
Miscellanies, which compete with universities, parliaments, churches, and libraries, for ascendency in 
the government of mankind. 

In this country we must keep pace with the movements abroad. It will not answer that we issue 
literary productions as soon as possible after completion. The impatient readers demand chapters by 
chapters, as they are spun from the brain and the heart of the author ; facts, upon the instant of their 
discovery ; and suggestions, as they flash from the contact of imagination and reflection. 

The Inrernationan Weexty Miscetrany will be a result of efforts to satisfy a plain necessity of 
the times. It will combine the excellences of all contemporary periodicals, with features that will 
| be peculiar to itself. 

I. A leading object will be to present the public, with the utmost rapidity and at the cheapest rate, 
the best of those works in Popular Literature which are appearing abroad in serials or in separate 
| chapters. With this view, in the first number will be printed the initial portions of the brilliant nau- 
tical romance now in course of publication in Blackwood’s Magazine, under the title of “ The Green 
Hand,” by the author of the most celebrated fiction of its class in English literature, “'Tom Cringle’s 
Log ;” and other works will be selected and carried on simultaneously, as they shall come to us with 
the stamp of sufficient merit. 

If. The foreign periodicals are continually rich in novelettes of from two or three to a dozen 
chapters ; which, being too short for separate volumes, are rarely reproduced at all in this country. 
| Of these the editors will give the choicest selections. 

III. Of the Quarterly Reviews the most admirable papers will be presented in full ; and those works 
will in all eases be carefully examined for such valuable and striking passages as will be likely to 
interest the American reader, to whom the entire article in which they appear will be unattractive. 

IV. The Literary, Religious, Political, and Scientific newspapers and magazines will be consulted 
for whatever will instruct or entertain in their several departments. The leading articles in the great 
journals upon Affairs and Philosophy and Art, which are now very unfrequently reprinted in America, 
will appear in the International Miscellany in such fulness and combination as to display the springs 
and processes of the world’s action and condition. 

V. But the work will not be altogether Foreign, nor a mere compilation. In its republications 
there will be a constant effort to display what is most interesting and important to the American; and 
in its original portions it will be supported by some of the ablest and most accomplished writers in all 
the fields of knowledge and opinion. 

VI. As a Literary Gazette and Examiner, it is believed that it will equal or surpass any work now 








Smith, of Dublin, is now before us. It embraces some of , or ever printed in the United States. It will contain the earliest announcements of whatever move- 


the most difficult poiats connected with the subject, which 
are handled in the most masterly style. It is eminently 
both philosophical and practical.’—Ranking: Half- 
Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences 

“ Every chapter is replete with information to the sur- 
geon, and there are nearly 200 illustrations, which are 
certainly very beautiful specimens of art. The work is a 
valuable addition to our professional literxture, and a 
careful perusal of it will repay even veterans in the sci- 
ence.""— London Med. Times. 

“Our limits prevent us noticing so fully as we could 
wish the other importunt subjects treated of in the work, 


ments in the literary world are of chief interest to general readers ; its reviews of books will be honest 
and intelligent ; and its extracts, when they can be given in advance of the publication of the works 
themselves, will be the choicest and most valuable possible. Without cant or hypocrisy, or the influ- 
ence of any clique of feeble-minded and ambitious aspirants in letters, the International Miscellany 
will in this respect, the publishers trust, win and preserve the respect and confidence of all who look to 
published critical judgments as guides for the reading or purchase of books. 

With a view to the more successful execution of the design to make the International Miscellany 


bat all are deserving of the same praise, as evincing great | of the first class in Original Periodical Literature, as well as in Selections and Abstracts of what is 


accuracy of observation, and uo ordinary power of deduc- 


ing useful, practical rales us to diagnosis and treatment | #!teady before the world abroad, contributors have been engaged to represent the various departments 
edical 


from the facts obtained.”— Edinburgh 
Journal, 


—— 


Also, just Issued, 
NO. XIV. OF DICKENS’S 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


Price 5 cents. 
Lately Published. 


CHEAP EDITION OF DAVID COPPERFIELD. Part 


{., comprising the first Ten Numbers. With Plates. 
Price 25 cents. je2orf 


of Science, and to furnish sketches of manners, &c., from other countries and the different sections of 
our own ; the proceedings of learned societies will be noted ; History, Biography, and Archeology will 
receive attention ; and in foreign and American Obituary, such a record will be kept as will be of the 
most permanent and attractive value. 

The InrernationaL Weexty Misceciany will be printed for every Saturday, in numbers of 
THIRTY-TWO IMPERIAL OcTAVO PaGes each, from a new and beautiful Bourgeois and Minion type, and 
on paper of a very fine quality. Advertisements connected with literature and the arts will be in- 
serted upon the cover. Price SIX CENTS rer numper, and THREE DOLLARS a Year. Address 

je29 STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 222 Broadway, New York. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 





BROTHERS 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
L 
On FRIDAY, JUNE 28. 
DR. JOHNSON: HIS RELIGIOUS LIFE AND HIS DEATH. 
By the Author of “Dr. Hookwell.” 


i2mo. muslin, price $1 00. 
From this book the world may read a most effective lesson. The author has done good service to those who think and feel.— Britannia. 
A work which is replete with interest, and which, if we mistake not, will speedily acquire a measure of popularity which ought to satisfy both author and publisher. — 


Observer. 


Full of impressive matter and of solemn meaning. The author has well done his work in this admirable volume, and with an evident love for his subject ; and we know 
of no better companion for Boswell’s enchanting “ Life’ than this, so full of well-related anecdotes as it is. We most heartily wish ita wide circulation.— Weekly Dispatch. 





ween ss 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 
THE PICTORIAL FIELD BOOK OF THE 
REVOLUTION; 


Or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Biography, Scenery, 
Relics, and Traditions of the War for Independence. 
By BENSON J. LOSSING, Esa. 
With 600 Engravings on Wood, by Lossing and Barritt, chiefly from original 
Sketches by the Author. 
To be completed in about 20 Nos., 8vo. paper, 25 cts. each. Three Nos. are now ready. 


“The historical portions of the narrative, which are written in a clear and lively 
style, are interspersed with descriptions of scenery, personal adventure, amusing inci- 
dents, and piquant sketches of character, giving a perpetual interest to the work, like 
that of the journal of » popular tourist. Whoever would refresh his knowledge of the 
scenes and characters of the Revolution, should not fail to watch for the appearance of 
these delightful numbers.”"—New York Tribune. 








il. 


THE PILLARS OF HERCULES; 


Or, a Narrative of Travels in Spaim and Morocco in 1848. 
By DAVID URQUHART, Esg., M.P. 
Two volumes, 12m. Paper, $1 40; muslin, $170. 
A learned and entertaining production, adapted to every taste.’’"— 


— Literary Gazette. 
“ “Throughout interesting and instructive. The author visited the Moorish relics in 
Africa and Spain.” —John Bull. 


ul. 


RAILWAY ECONOMY; 


A Treatise on the New Art of Transport, its Management, Prospects, 
and Relations, Commercial, Financial, and Social ; with an Exposition 
of the Practical Results of the Railways in Operation in the United 
Kingdom, on the Continent, and in America. 


By DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L., &c. 


12mo, paper, 75 cts. ; muslin, $1. 


“No work has as ‘yet appeared which has so ovens 9 and comprehensively inves- 
ae neemens Y the railway system.’""— Railway Tim 
details of the highest value, and “of the most readable nature. 


We feel Bena tit must be very generally read by all who are interested in the 
ing im that afe so rapidly taking place in the ‘ new art of transport.’ ” 
—Morning A 


“The volume contains perhaps a greater amount and variety of information on the 
subject of railways than any work which has yet appeared.” — Observer. 


“The most elaborate work on railways—their tendency, ori , advantages, 
defects, and prospects of amend:ment—that we have yet seen. Sestate Atapacinn. 


THE HISTORY OF WILLIAM THE 
CONQUEROR. 
By JACOB ABBOTT. 


16mo. muslin. Illaminated Title-page and numerous Engravings. Price 
60 cts. The following volumes of “ Abbott’s Historical Series” have 


already been published, viz.— 


MARY QUEEN OF ScoTS, 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 
HANNIBAL THE CARTHAGINIAN, 
QUEEN ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND, 
CHARLES I. OF ENGLAND, 


CHARLES Il. OF ENGLAND, 
MARIA ANTOINETTE OF FRANCE, 
JULIUS CESAR, 

ALFRED THE GREAT, 

CYRUS. 








v. 
THE 


HISTORY OF THE CONFESSIONAL. 
By JOHN HENRY HOPKINS, D.D., 
Bishop of the Diocese of Vermont. 12mo. cloth, $1. 


“There is evidence in almost every pa deep research and patient labor. Th 
work must be regarded as a valuable Latte to theological study.”—Meth. Protestent. 


vi. 
THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF 


THE REPUBLIC. 
Translated from the French of Atruonst De Lamartine. 
12mo. cloth, 50 cents ; paper 374 cents. 


“Such a work, from such a man, and at such a time, must command readers 


Tt is 
marked with Lainartine’ 8 genius, and cannot fail to have effect.”"— 


Methad. Protestant. 


THE SHOULDER KNOT; 
Or, Sketches of the Three-fold Life of Man. 
By Rev. B. F. TEFFT. 


12mo. paper, 60 cents ; muslin, 75 cents. 


“ The Shoulder Knot is & magnificent tissue of historic truth refulgent with the huc® 
of a fruitful fancy, pointed with good morals.”— Family Favorite. 
“ A production of rare merit and interest. There is a bewitehing mystery about it.” 


vill. 


CHALMERS’S POSTHUMOUS WORKS. 
Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, LL.D. 

Complete in 9 vols. Comprising “ Daily Scripfure Readings,” 3 vols. 12mo. 
muslin, $3, sheep, $3 50; “Sabbath Seripture Readings,” 2 vols. 
12mo. muslin, $2, sheep, $2 25 ; “ Sermons,” 12mo. muslin, $1. sheep, 
$1 25 ; “ Institutes of Theology, ” 2 vols. 12mo. muslin, $2, sheep, 
$2 25 ; “ Prelections on Butler’s Analogy, Paley's Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,” &c. 12mo. muslin, $1, sheep, $1 25. 


Tx. 
DARK SCENES OF HISTORY. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esa. 


Author of “ The Woodman,” “ The Forgery,” “ Gowrie,” “ A Whim and 


its Consequences,’ Sir Theodore Broughton,” &c. 12mo. paper, 
75 cts. ; muslin, $1. 
“It was a bagpr thought to of history: 


grou snqusies some of these darkest 
The contrast cleanses the heart. Ww best to enjoy the state of things under 
which we live.”"—Colburn’s New 


“ He has shown great judgment in the selection of his and handied them with 
more than his usual facility undeffect. A the ‘ Dark Scenes’ which he brings to 
light, are the histories of ‘ Perkin Warbeck,’ ‘ The Albigenses,’ * Wallenstein,’ * The 


Last Days of the Templars.’ portra with the rich coloring for which the 
author iy distinguished, and will tise Uh commotion — Tribune. 


THE WHALE AND HIS CAPTORS; 
Or, the Whaleman’s Adventures and the Whale’s Biography, a8 gathered 
on the Homeward Cruise of the “ Commodore Preble.” 


By Rev. HENRY T. CHEEVER. 
With Engravings. 16mo. muslin. Price 60 cts. 
“ From the graphic pages of this little volume, and from its startling ede kee ike ave 


have actually learned more about the excitements and Ly wd of — w 
from more ambitious and extended volumes."’—Christian 
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